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Report 

on the 

Enquiry regarding the level of duties necessary to 
afford adequate protection to the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry against imports from the 
United Kingdom of cotton piecegoods 
and yam, artificial silk fabrics and 
mixture fabrics of cotton 
and artificial silk. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

This enquiry was referred to la Special Tariff Board by Resolu- 
tion No. 34i-T. (12)/d5, dated the lOtb September, 19d5, of the 
Government of India, Uopartment of Coin- 
Terms of reference. merce, which was issued in the following 
terms : — 

“ As a result of the visit of the British Textile Mission to 
India in the autumn of 19dd, an Agreement was concluded 
between the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and the Mission 
which was expressed in the following terms: — 

(2) ‘ The parties wish to record their conviction that great 
benefit has been derived by all concerned from the full and 
frank exchange of views, the personal contacts which have 
been established and tlie greater understanding which both' 
sides have secured of each other\s position. 

The parties are agreed that it would be in the best interests 
of the industries they represent to maintain and develop in 
the future the contacts which have been established and it 
is hoped that it will become the practice for views to be 
exchanged whenever circumstances render it desirable. 

The following headings of agreement have been adopted on 
the assumption that the cotton duty is not increased above 
the present level of half an anna per pound : — 

(i) It was agreed that the Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
is entitled, for its progressive development, to a reasonable 
measure of protection against the imports of United King- 
dom yarns and piecegoods. It was also agreed that under 
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present conditions, owing to lower costs and other factors 
operating in foreign countries, the Industry required a 
higher level of protection against them than against the 
United Kingdom. 

(ii) As regards cotton piecegoods, it was agreed that if 
and when the revenue position of the Country made it 
])ossible for the Government of India to remove the general 
sundiarge on all imports imposed in October, 1931, the 
Indian side would not make fresh proposals with regard 
to the duties applicable to the United Kingdom. 

(iii) In the matter of cotton yarns, the present duties 
are (]} per cent, ad valorem or annas per pound. The 
Indian side has agreed that so far as imports from the 
United Kingdom are concerned, the duly may be 5 per 
cent. (ul valor&)ii with a minimum specific duty of 1^ 
annas per pound. 

(ivj So far as artificial silk piecegoods are concerned, 
tlie Indian side agreed that in the case of the United 
Kingdom, the duties may be as follows: — 

30 per cent, ad valorem or 2-J- annas per square yard 
for hundred per cent, artificial silk fabrics; and 

30 ])er cent, or 2 annas per square yard for mixture 
fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. 

The present duties on these classes of goods are: — 

50 per cent, ad valorem or 4 annas per square yard 
on hundred per cent, artificial silk fabrics; and 

35 per (*ent. or 2 annas 3 pies per square yard for 
mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. 

(v) In wso far as the Empire and other overseas markets 
for piecegoods and yarns are concerned, it is agreed that 
any advantages which might be arranged for British goods 
sliould be extended to Indian goods, and that India, in 
jnarkets in which she has no independent quota, should 
participate in any quota which might be allocated to the 
United Kingdom. In respect of overseas markets in which 
Indian mills lack established connections, it is agreed that 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce should use its good 
offices to bring about contacts between Indian manufac- 
turers and British houses which are already established 
in those markets. 

(vi) In regard to raw cotton, tlie Indian side strongly 
emphasised the urgent necessity of further efforts being 
made in the United Kingdom to popularise and promote 
the use of the Indian raw material. They welcomed the 
undertaking that the British Textile Mission would be 
prepared to recommend effective action being taken and 
keep the Indian side regularly in touch with developments. 

It was further agreed that other avenues of co-operation 
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in this field should be explored in the interests of the 
Indian cotton grower. 

This understanding is limited in its duration to the period 
ending on 31st December, 1935. 

(3) At the time when this Agreement was reached, the 
Government of India had under their consideration the ques- 
tion of the import duties necessary to afford adequate protec- 
tion to the Indian cotton textile industry, and in their view 
the scale of duties which had been accepted by an important 
and representative section of the Indian textile industry 
constituted a fair basis for the protective scheme in so far 
as it had application to imports from the United Kingdom. 
The duties set out in the Agreement were, therefore, with 
one slight modification in respect of cotton yarn of counts 
oyer 50s, given statutory force by the Indian Tariff (Textile 
Protection) Amendment Act which became law on the 1st 
May, 1934. 

(4) In the course of the debate on the Bill the then Com- 
merce Member, Sir Joseph Bhore, in moving that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee, stated on behalf of the 
Government that, though it was intended to afford the textile 
industry protection for a period of five years, the tariff rates 
on British goods would remain in force for two years in 
accordance with the terms of the Agreement between the 
Lancashire Delegation and the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay. On the expiry of the two years covered by the 
Agreement, the duties on British goods for the remaining 
period of protection would have to be decided on a review 
of tlie conditions then existing and in the light of such 
experience as may have been gained. The period of the 
Agreement will expire on the 31st December, 1935, and 
it will be necessary to introduce, in the course of the next 
Budget Session, legislation to give effect to any changes in 
the duties which may be found necessary. The Government 
of India liave, therefore, decided that the enquiry fore- 
shadowed in Sir Joseph Bhore\s speech should lake place at 
an early date and that it should be entrusted to a Special 
Tariff Board constituted as follows : — 

President, 

vSir Alexander Murray, Kt., C.B.E. 

Memhers, 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 

Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar. 

(5) The following are the terms of reference to the 
Board : — 

To recommend on a review of present conditions and 
in the light of the experience of the effectiveness of the 
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existing duties, the level of the duties necessary to afford 
adequate protection to the Indian cotton textile industry 
against imports from the United Kingdom of (a) cotton 
piecegoods, {b) cotton yarn, {c) fabrics of artificial silk and 
{d) mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. By 
adequate protection is meant duties which will equate the 
prices of imported goods to the fair selling prices for 
similar goods produced in India. 

(b) In the course of this enquiry, the Board will give a 
full opj)ort\inity to the cotton textile industry, whether in 
India or the United Kingdom, to present its case and, if 
necessary, to answer the cases presented by other interested 
parties. 

(7) The Board will not be required to make any recom- 
mendations in respect of revenue duties. 

(8) Uirms or persons, wlio desire that their views should 
he (‘onsidered by the S])ecial Tariff Board, should address 
their r(^|)resontation to tlie Secretary to the Board.” 

2. The Board assembled at Bombay on 11th October, 1935. 
After informal discussions with representatives of the Millowners* 

Asso(dations of Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Method o enquiry. Southern India, the Board on Ibth October 
published a press (‘ommunique reproducing the terms of reference 
and announcing tliat it had prepared a questionnaire, copies of 
whicli could be obtained from the vSccretary. Firms or persons 
interested were invited to send their representations so as to reach 
the office of the Board before Kith November. Appendix I contains 
a copy of the communique and a list of the Associations, firms and 
persons from whom representations were received. Copies of the 
questionnaire were also sent with a circular letter to all local Gov- 
ernments and Administrations with a view to obtaining information 
concerning the haiulloom industry. 

3. After paying visits to three mills and to the Custom House 
in Bombay, the Board on 21st October proceeded to Calcutta, where 

. two other mills and the Custom House were 

visited. Informal discussions took place 
with representatives of local mills and with importers and dealers 
in cotton piecegoods. Arrangements were made for bringing up 
to date statistical and other necessary information through the good 
offices of the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, to whose Deputy and staff we are greatly indebted. On 
I2th November the Board left for Madras. Besides holding in- 
formal discussions there with importers and dealers in cotton piece- 
goods and yarns, the Board investigated cost data in camera with 
the Agents of mills in Madras and of other mills, members of the 
Southern India Millowners’ Association. The Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills were visited, and after an informal examination of 
the Director of Industries, the Members of the Board were given 
an opportunity of seeing handloom weavers and warpers at work. 
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4. On 21st November the Board returned to Bombay, and in the 
following week received further visits from representatives of the 
mills as well as from members of the ])elega- 
whicli liud urrivcd from Ivancasliire to 
submit to the Board on behalf of United 


Kingdom interests a case for reduction in the duties on cotton yarns 
and piecegoods and artificial silks and mixtures of United King- 
dom origin. On 5th December a press communique was issued 
to the effect that representations and replies to the questionnaire 
had been received, that full opportunity would be given to the 
Cotton Textile Industry to present its case and to answer the cases 
presented by other interested parties and that it was proposed to 
hold public hearings, commemdiig in ]h>mbay on the 12th December. 
The mpst important cases were exchanged, and answers were 
received l)v tlie Board. This procedure proved of great assistance 
not only to the Board but also 1o the representaiives of' the Mill- 
owners’ Associations, the Lancashire Delegaiion, Chambers of Com- 
merce and others who Avere invited to attend the public enquiry, 
which was held at Bombay on 12th, Idth, 14th, Kith, ITth, JOtli, 
20th and 21st December. On the 22nd the Board visited three mills 


at Ahmedabad, where next day a public enquiry was held at Avhich 
representatives of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association gave 
evidence. On the 24th tliey woi*e examined in caincra, after which 
the Board returned to Bombay to hear further evidence in camera 
on the 2()th from the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, whose repre- 
sentatives had previously been examined in camera on the 20th 
December. 


The tour programme of the Board together with ihe details of 
visits, public hearings and interviews will be found in Appendix II. 

5. We wish to acknowledge the assistance received from the 
representatives of the textile industry, Collectors of Customs 

Acknowledgments. furnished ns with 

inlormation. VVe also desire to express our 
appreciation of the help received from onr Secj^etary Mr. C. M. Ker, 
I.C.S., froM Ilai Sahib IT. C. Sen, whose long experience of Tariff 
Board enquiries has proved valiiahle, and from tlie otlier members 
of an able and hard working staff. Our Technical Adviser, Kai 
Bahadur Ifrisliikesh Mookerjee, A.M.C.T. (Manchester), has placed 
at our disposal a wide and intimate knowledge of textile matters 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tariff History. 

G. The pTesent Tariff Board is the third Board appointed to 
enquire into conditions affecting the Cotton Textile Industry in 
India. The first Board was appointed in 
^Tariff 9 ^ Board s en- |92G to examine the causes of the depression 
‘ then existing, to consider whether it was due 

to competition from other countries in the home and export trade 
and to report whether the industry was in need of protection. 
Subsequent to the publication of that Board’s Iteport in 1927 the 
duty on import ed cotton yarn was changed from a duty of 5 per 
cent, ad vatorein to one of 5 per cent, ad valormi or annas a 
pound whichever was higher; the duty on artificial silk yarn was 
reduced from 15 to 7| per cent., but no change was made in the 
duties on pieceguods, which remained at 11 per cent, on cotton cloth 
and 15 per cent, on artificial silk and on artificial silk and cotton 
mixtures until 19d0. 


7. Meantime Mr. (J. S. Hardy had been appointed to examine 
the possibility of substituting a system of specific duties for the 
system of ad valorem assessment of cotton 
® piecegoods and to ascertain what changes had 
enquiry, . taken place since the Tariff Board reported 

in the volume of imports, classes of goods imported and the extent 
and severity of external competition with the products of the Indian 
mills. While Mr. Hardy considered that on administrative 
grounds at least a change from the existing ad valorem method of 
avsscvssing duty was undesirable, his Report published at the end of 
1929 indicated that so far as external competition was concerned, 
Japan’s progress had been rapid and uninterrupted, largely at the 
expense of the United Kingdom. 


8. In 1980 the revenue duty on all cotton piecegoods was raised 
from 1 1 to 15 per cent. Under the Cotton Textile Industry (Uro- 

Further alterations Act of that year an additional 

iu duties. piotective duty of 5 per cent, was imposed 

. . on all goods not manufactured in the United 
Kingdom and a minimum specific duty of 3|- annas per pound on 
I)lain grey goods whether manufactured in the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere. Owing to the continued severity of the world wide 
economic depression it was found necessary in the ordinary Budget 
to increase from 1st March, 1931, the duties on cotton piecegoods 
manufactured (a) in the United Kingdom to 20 per cent, and (6) 
elsewhere to 25 per cent. leaving the minimum specific duty of 3^ 
annas per pound unchanged. By another Finance Act, an all 
rnimd surcharge of 25 per cent, was imposed from 30tli September, 
1931, raising the duty on goods manufactured iu the United Kino-I 

( e > 
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dom to 25 per cent, ad valorem at which rate it has since continued 
unchanged. The minimum specific duty on plain grey goods, 
whether manufactured in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, was 
raised to 4| annas per pound and the duty on other goods if not 
manufactured in the United Kingdom to 31 J per cent. At the 
same time the duty on cotton yarn was increased to per cent. 
ad valorem or annas per pound whichever was higher. By thcvSe 
two Uinance Acts of 1931, the duty on artificial silk yarn was raised 
first to 10 per cent, and then to 18J per cent, while the duties on 
artificial silk piecegoods and artificial silk mixtures were raised 
to 50 per cent, and 34j| per cent, respectively in September 1931 
after being subject for the previous seven months to a flat rate of 
20 per cent. 

9. When the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, 
was passed, an assurance was given to the Legislature that the 

effect of the duties thereby imposed on the 
enquiry, production of cotton piecegoods in India and 
additional duties. Indian industry would be examined 

in a Tariff Board enquiry. The Tariff’ Board 
of 1932 was therefore appointed to consider whether the claim of 
the industry to protection had been established, and if vso, in what 
form and to what extent protection should be given. Before the 
Board could complete its investigations, there was a serious fall in 
Japanese exchange and in the prices of cotton piecegoods imported 
from Japan, which appeared likely to render ineffective the proteo 
tion intended to be afforded to the Indian textile industry by the 
1930 duties. The Board was directed to make a special enquiry 
in this connection, as a result of which the import duty on cotton 
piecegoods not of British manufacture was raised in August, 1932, 
from 31 to 50 per cent, ad valorem and the minimum specific duty 
on plain grey goods not of British manufacture from 4| to 5|^ 
annas per pound. 

10. In its report on the main terms of reference, the Tariff Board 
found that the Indian cotton textile industry had established a 

Tariff Board’s en- substantive protection. The Gov- 

quiry, 1932, and ernment of India accepted this conclusion 
alterations in duties but found it necessary to review the measure 
since 1933. of protection recommended by the Board in 

tlie liglit of events subsequent to the submission of its Report wliicli 
was signed on 10th November, 1932. In 1933, the duties on arti- 
ficial silks were altered to 50 per cent, ad valorem or 4 annas per 
square yard whichever was higher. On artificial silk mixtures 
the duties were changed to a minimum of 2J annas per square yard 
or 35 per cent., the ad valorem rate being increased to 50 per cent, 
at the end of the year. The duty on cotton piecegoods not of 
British manufacture was raised to 75 per cent, ad valorem with a 
minimum specific duty on plain grey goods of Gf annas per pound, 
but on 8th January, 1934, was reduced again to the present level 
of 50 per cent, and 5^ annas respectively, as a result of the Indo- 
Japanese Agreement which introduced a quantitative limitation on 
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imports from Japan. Meantime as a result of the visit of the 
British Textile Mission to India in the autumn of 1983, an under- 
standing was arrived at between the Millowners’ Assoeiation, 
Bombay, and the British Delegation, details of which are incor- 
porated in the llesolution of the Government of India, No. 34i-T. 
(12)/ 35, printed in Chapter I of this Iteport. The Indian Tariff 
(Textile Brotection) Amendment Act which came into force on ist 
May, 1934, gave statutory effect to both Agreements subject to one 
slight modification in respect of cotton yarn of counts over 50s. A 
new definition of grey piecegoods was introduced and provision was 
made for a new class ot piecegoods under the head of cotton sateens. 
Changes were also made in the classifications and rates of artifi(*ial 
silk piecegoods and mixtures which are shown in Table 1 and 
referred to in Chapter X. 

11. In this Table we liave attempted to give a picture (jf the 
Summary of tariff C)f the tariff rates to the Indian 

rates relating to cotton textile industry since 1894, when 
cotton textile industry imports of cotton yarn and piecegoods were 
since 1894, duty : — 




TARIFF 


Ta7U>e I . — Tariff rates s 
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13. The t^isk entrusted to this Tariff Board is that of recoiii- 
toiendifig, on a review of present conditions and in the light of the 

c . experience of the effectiveness of the existing 

Scope of enquiry. necessary to 

afford adequate protection to the Indian cotton textile industry 
against imports from the United Kingdom of (a) cotton piecegoods, 
(6) cotton yarn, (c) fabrics of artificial silk and (d) niixtiiro fabrics 
of cotton and artificial silk. In the supplementary statement of its 
case to the Board, the Millowners^.^ Association, Bombay, states that 
the present position in regard to duties on United Kingdom goodwS 
has in fact existed only since May, 1934, in the case of yarns, 
artificial silk piecegoods and artificial silk mixtures, and since 
January, 1934, in the case of cotton piecegoods, which, in the 
opinion of the Association, renders it difficult to arrive at definite 
conclusiqns regarding the effectiveness or otherwise of the present 
duties. The institution of the quota against Japanese piecegoods 
early in January, 1934, effected a change in the general position 
of imports into India. As regards duties the Indian cotton textile 
industry was given protection under the Protection Act of 1930 
at the rate of 15 per cent, ad valorem on piecegoods imported from 
the United Kingdom with, in the case of plain greys, a minimum 
specific duty of 3^ annas per lb. By the two Finance Acts of 
1931 these rates were increased for revenue purposes on 1st March 
to 20 per cent, and 3| annas and on 30th September to 25 per cent, 
and 4| annas respectively. These rates, partly protective and partly 
revenue, continued in force until 1st May, 1934, when by the 
Textile Protection Amendment Act they came definitely under the 
category of protective duties. The classification has been changed 
to some extent and there has been an understanding that if the 
second surcharge imposed in 1931 came off as a general measure, 
the duties would be reduced to 20 per cent, with, in the case of 
plain greys, the minimum specific duty of 3|^ annas per pound. 
When the Government of India undertook in 1934 to give adequate 
protection to the industry for a period of five years, it was agreed 
as indicated in the Resolution quoted above that on tlie expiry 
of two years, the duties on British goods for the remaining period 
of protection would have to be decided on a review of the conditions 
then existing and in the light of such experience as might have 
been gained. Taking all the circumstances into account, the Board 
considers it necessary to make a suiKrey of the period that has elapsed 
since the existing rates of duty on cotton piecegoods came into 
effect. 

14. We propose, therefore, in the first place to indicate the 
progress made by the Indian textile industry since the 25 per cent. 

import duties on cotton piecegoods came into 
Survey of ^he indue- force in 1931, Before then the world wide 
try since . depression had set in and the course of Inter- 

national trade had already been materially affected by the growth 
of nntionalism and the desire of most connirioa to become more self- 
sufficient through the development of their own internal resources. 
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In the cftse of India, the expansion of the cotton mannfacturing 
industry in particular was stimulated by the stronn swadeshi move- 
ment and the boycott of foreign goods, as well as by the increasing 
efficiency of Indkn mills and Indian labour and the Board fully 
realises the difficulty there must be in assessing the value to be 
attached to the various factors that have influenced the develop- 
ment of the industry since 1931. 



CH4JPTEII m. 

Progress of Indian Dlills. 

15. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, publishes annually 
a statement showing the progress of the cotton mill industry in 
India. Figures corresponding to those in- 
eluded in Appendix III of the last Tariff 
tion ot mius. Eeport have been supplied again by 

the Association and are given m Appendix III attached hereto. 
They show the number of mills working in India since 1931 as 
follows : — 

193U 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

312 314 311 320 336 


The following Table shows the distribution of the mills now 
working : — 

Table II . — Cotton Mills in India. 



Mills working 


Mills idle. 


3 

1 

tv 

P 

a a 

ew 

2M 


Where Situated. 

Spinning only. 

Weaving only. 

Spinning and Weaving. 

Total. 

Spinning only. 

Weaving only. 

Spinning and Weaving. 

Total. 

1 , 

U) 

.2 

V , 

1 

1 

1 

H 

t3 

P 

g 

O 

1. Bombay City and 
Island. 

4 

3 

59 

66 

•• 

1 

7 

8 

74 


74 

2. Ahmedabad 

2 

2 

75 

79 


1 

8 

4 

83 

.. 

88 

3. Host of Bombay Presi- 
dency — 












British Indian 

Territory. 

2 

4 

21 

27 


1 

3 

4 

31 

2 

33 

Baroda 

2 

1 

13 

10 



1 

1 

17 

.. 

17 

Kathiawar . 

1 


8 

9 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

9 

.. 

9 

Sangll 

• • 

1 



.. 

*. 


•• 

1 

.. 

1 

Kolhapur* . 

1 

1 

1 


•• 

*• 


•• 

3 

•• 

8 

Cambayt 



2 



1 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

2 

Totai>— Kbst of Bombay 

PBBSXDSirCHr. 

6 

7 

45 

68 

•• 

i 

1 

4 

6 

63 

2 

65 

TofAB— B ombay pebsi- 

DBNOY. 

12 

12 

179 

203 

•• 

- 

8 1 

14 

17 

220 

£ 

222 


* iQflludea BetRa'jm and Inchalkaranji. 
t Includes Kalra. 
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Table II. — Cotton Mills in India — contd. 




Mills idle. 


1 *-< 
o 

' a 

r 

Where Situated. 

Spinning only. 

Weaving only. 

Spinning and Weaving. 

Total. 

fl 

o 

W) 

.a 

.a 

s. 

VJ 

Weaving only. 

Spinning and Weaving. 

Total. 

Existing Mills, Total. 

Mills in course of erectio 
recently registered. 

Grand Total— AU Mills. 
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1 

3 

4 





4 


4 
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•• 

1 

1 





1 


1 
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1 

4 

6 





5 


5 

5. Befar 



4 

4 





4 


4 

C. Central ProvinccH— - 












Central Brovincef* . 



6 

6 



•1 

1 

7 


7 
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1 

1 





1 


1 

Total— Central Pro- 

vinces. 



7 

7 



1 

1 

8 


8 

7. Ilydorabad (Nizam’s 
Dominions). 



6 

6 





0 


6 

8. Central India — 












Indore t 



7 

7 





7 


7 

flwalior 



7 

7 





7 

1 

8 

Rutlam 



1 

1 





1 


1 

Total— Central India 



15 

15 





15 

1 

16 

0. Bengal Presidency . 

2 

0 

11 

19 

1 


2 

3 

22 

24 

46 

10. Punjab 

1 


3 

4 



2 

2 

6 


6 

11 , Delhi Province 



0 


.. 

1 


1 

7 

1 

8 

12. United Provinces 

b 

1 

12 

21 

8 


1 

4 

25 

1 

26 

13. Madras Presidency — 












Madras Presidency 

10 

6 

10 

34 

V 



1 

86 

12 

47 

Cochin 



1 

1 





1 


1 

Total— Madras Presi- 
dency. 

19 

5 

11 

35 

1 



1 

36 

12 

48 

14. Travancoro 



1 

1 





1 


1 

15. Mysore 

1 

2 

3 






6 


6 

10. Pondicherry 

.V 
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3 

. . 



, . 

3 


3 

17. Burma 

1 

.. 
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1 


1 

18. Bihar and Orissa 










1 

1 
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44 

27 
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5 

4 

20 

20 
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42 
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16. Ill the reports of previous Tariff Boards, reference was made 
to the marked increase in combined spinning and weaving estab- 
T 1 X j • lishments as compared with mills equipped 

Local tendencies. spinning only During the period under 

review, the former again show an increase in number, from 231 
to 265, while purely spinning concerns have fallen from 58 to 44. 
This falling ofl^ has been general except in Madras Presidency, 
where not only has there been an actual increase in spinning mills 
but a dozen new mills are in course of construction or have been 


recently registered. Close proximity to the cotton growing areas 
and comparatively cheap supplies of electrical power are amongsfi 
the reasons given for the expansion of the mill industry in that 
Presidency. .In other parts of the country the tendency is for mills 
to concentrate more on the manufacture of cloth to meet the demands 


of local .markets. Especially is this the case in Bengal where the 
number of mills w^orking has increased from 13 to 19, and out of the 
total number of new mills under construction or recently registered, 
24 are shown against this large consuming centre. Of 29 mills 
returned as idle on 3Lst August last, 17 are situated in Bonfbay 
Presidency. In 1931 tlie same number was showm idle out of an 
All-India total of 27. While the total number of mills actually at 
work in that Presidency has increased, including a further expan- 
sion from 73 to 79 mills at Ahmedabad, the City and Island of 
Bombay has liad to face a reduction from 73 to 6G. That centre,, 
however, is still the home of large combined spinning and xveaving 
establishments, its average working mill containing 1,036 looms and 
43,810 spindles, as compared with 638 looms and 25,465 spindles at 
Ahmedabad, and 553 looms and 26,239 spindles for the average 
combined spinning and weaving mills for the rest of India. 


17. While Bombay and Ahmedabad are still the largest and 
most important centres, there has been a considerable expansion 
„ of the induvStry in other places. The follow- 

ti^'oF’'oxvJnsion prepared by the Board 

from figures in the Annual Statements of the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, to show the numbers of mills 
and of spindles and looms installed with the avelage workers 
employed and approximate quantity of cotton consumed in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and the rest of India for the years ending 31st August, 
1931 and 1935, respectively: — 



Tabi« III . — Comparative statistics of Cotton Mill expansion. 
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i All-tndia. 

i - 

Pertent- 
age of 
increase. 

obio -ir CO 

1936. 

OkO t«(D n a 

tor- oeo <c>eo o6r-t 

w t> 31 So H w '^1. 
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W.-t 
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<» CO ai 
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1 Percent- 
age of 
increase, j 

\ 

14-3 

12-8 

21-5 

12-3 

101 

20-8 

18-8 

26*8 

1 

j 

208 

4,672,497 

79,482 

191 

4,448,591 

76,932 

224,088 

1,736,380 

66*9 

48-9 

40-8 

54-0 

55*6 

1931. 

182 

4,141,430 

65,432 

170 

4,041,712 

62,881 

196,856 

1,879,980 

53*6 

45-1 

36-3 

49-6 

52-4 

% 

03 

B 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

CNO 

»fta5 

r-t(N r-((Mi-iO^ ..... 

1985. 

88 

2,023,190 

50,400 

79 

1,947,314 

48,429 

79,649 

501,832 

23*5 1 

21*4 

26 0 ; 

19-2 

161 

1931. 

7« 

1,743,523 

40,022 

78 

1,707,223 

39,182 

69,562 

413,808 

1 

23*0 

191 

22-6 

17-5 

15*7 

Bombay City and Island. 

Percent- 
age of 
var^tion. 

<000 01<» 

cb<N ihO »«C3 «»© 

•77TT77'^ ; :: 

1985. 

74 

2,990,088 

68,385 

66 

2,709,358 

61,778 

111,147 

885,252 

19-6 

29-7 

83-2 

26-8 

28-3 

1931. 

81 

3.427,000 

76,975 

74 

3,201,812 

71,365 

129,057 

839,388 

23’8 

85-8 

411 

32-6 

319 


1 

Hills working and idW 

Spindles installed 

Looms installed , . 

Mills working .... 

Spindles installed . • 

Looms installed . • 

Average number of workers 

Approximate consnmption of 
cotton in bale® of 392 lbs. 

Percentage to All-India of — 

Bfills working .... 

Spindles installed 

Looms installed 

Average number of workers 

Approximate consnmption of 
cotton. 


• Exoluding those employed in night shift. 
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This statement indicates an all round increase in the industry » 
productive capacity except at Bombay, but even there the increased 
consumption of raw material in spite of strikes and of the reduction 
in machinery and labour employed points to more efficient working 
now than four years ago. Notwithstanding a reduction of 18,000 
workers in Bombay, the average total number employed in India s 
mills in 1935 was 414,884, an increase of 19,000 since 1931. 

18. In the foregoing analysis of the progress of the cotton mills 
since 1931, we have made use of figures compiled through the 
voluntary efforts of the Millowners Associa- 
Production of yam Bombay. We now turn to the statistics 

and woven goods. Department of Commercial Intelli- 

gence and Statistics for the quantities of yarn spun and goods woven 
in Indian mills. For the sake of comparison, Table IV has been 
compiled in form similar to Table III, and gives the production of 
yarn and woven goods for Bombay, Ahmedabad and the rest of 
India for the years ended 31st March, 1931 and 1935: — 



Table IY. — Indian mill production of y,am and woven goods • 


18 
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It is noticeable that while the production of woven goods since 
1931 has increased by 25 per cent., the production of yarns has gone 
up by 15 per cent. only. This dihereiiue is explained partly by the 
change-over to spinning finer counts but mainly by the greater 
expansion of the weaving side of the industry. The Table shows 
everywhere an expanding industry except in Bombay where stop- 
pages of machinery reduced the output of yarn and coloured piece- 
goods and limited the increase in the total quantity of woven goods 
to 5 per cent. At Ahmedabad, on the other hand, the production 
of yarns and of coloured piecegoods has increased by 31 and 89 per 
cent, respectively, and the total amount of woven goods by 34 per 
cent. The outstanding advances under all heads are spread over the 
rest of India, which now produces 5G per cent, of Indians total 
output of mill-made yarn, as compared with 26 per cent, at Bombay 
and 18 per cent, at Ahmedabad. These two centres together manu- 
facture 55 per cent, of India’s total output of mill-made cloth, 
although the rest of the country’s share has advanced from 40 to 45 
per cent, during the past four years. 

19. In Table V we give an analysis of counts of yarn spun 

^ ^ in Indian mills for tlie years ended Slst 

Counts of yarn spun. 1935: — 


Table V . — Indian mills^ 'production of 'ijarn. 


(Millions of lbs.) 


Counts. 

1930-31. 

1934-35. 

Percentage 
of variation. 

1—10 . 




113*50 

109*71 

—3*34 

11—20 

• • • 


. 

400*15 

403*44 

-f 15*82 

21—30 . 

« • • 

. 


250*69 

282*34 

4-8*72 

31—40 . 

• V • 

• 


60*75 

95*53 

4-57*25 

Above 40 

• • • 

. 


27*31 

43*88 

4-60*07 

Wastes . 

• • • 

• 

• 

5*79 

5*85 

- 



Total 

• 

807*19 

l,()00-75 

4-16*4 


The feature of this Table is the increase in the production of 
yarn of counts above 30s where an advance of 58 per cent, has taken 
place as compared with one of Imrely 11 per cent, in counts of 308 
and below. This movement towards higher counts has been in 
progress for some time. In view of the importance attached by 
Madras to the needs of hanclloom weavers, we have shown separately 
the figures for that Presidency in the following analysis: — 
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Table Y1, ^Territorial production of mill ^pun yarn. 


(Mimons of lbs.) 


Counts. « 

Bombay City 
and Island. 

Ahmedabad. 

iCadras. 

Other centre#. 

Total India. 

1080- j 

31. 

1984- 

85. 

1080. 
81. : 

1034- 

85. 

1030- , 
31. 

1934- , 
86. 

] 

1930- 

31. 

1984- 

85. 

1980- 

31. 

1934- 

35. 

1—10 . 

64 ' 

40 

8 


■ 

8 

63 

65 

114 


11—20 . 

101 

96 

48 1 


iH 

44 

220 , 

247 

400 


21—26 . 

61 

68 

22 


■1 

22 


66 



26—80 . 

22 

26 ; 

80 

49 

10 

12 

26 

44 

03 


81-40 . 

28 



26 

7 

■ii 

18 

21 

60 

96 

Above 40 

10 

H 


21 

1 

■Bl 

6 

8 

27 

44 

Wastes . 

•6 

m 


•• 

1 

2 

4-5 

8 

. 6 

6 

Total 

271 

265 

137 

179 

78 

108 

881 

454 

867 

1,001 


While the percentage of counts above GOs has increased from 10 
to 14 for the whole country, the mills in Ahmedabad have increased 
their output of these higher counts from 20 to 26 per cent, since 
1931. During this period these mills have increased their produc- 
tion of counts above 408 from 11 to 21 millions of lbs. 


20. We have had extracted specially the details of counts above 
40s spun in the Bombay Presidency where 82 per cent, of India’s 
to-tal output of these fine yarns is produced, 
and the following Table shows the progress 
made since 1931 : — 


Spinning of 
counts of yarns. 


finer 


Table VII. — Mill production of yarns above 40s counts. 


(Thousands of lbs.) 


Cottnts. 

Bombay City and 
Island. 

Ahmedabad. 

Bombay Presidency. 

1930-81. 

1934-85. 

1930-31. 

1934-36. 


1934-85. 

41—60 



. 

7,726 


6,256 

10,822 

13,896 

21,986 

81—60 



. ' 

2,084 


4,855 

8,930 

7,704 

10,898 

61—80 




669 

788 

734 

270 

1,695 

3,076 

81—100 



. 

64 

110 

802 

624 

412 

715 

101 up 



• 

•• 

29 

•• 

21 

•• 

61 



Total 

• 

10,408 

18,666 

10,647 

20,667 

28,706 

36,175 


From these figures it is evident that mills in Ahmedabad have 
been able to mal^e substantial progress in spinning yarns up to 
counts of bOs and 60s required to meet the demand for the finer 
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qualities of cloth which hitherto has. teen largely met by imports 
from abroad. In Bombay also some mills are producing larger 
quantities of high grade yarn and cloth, but elsewhere in India 
there is little progress to report in this direction. 

21. From the existing returns it is not possible to divide the 
total amount of cloth produced into classes according to the quality 
of the yarn used in its manufacture. The 
gi^d^^produfed. progress made by Indian mills, however, in 

the manufacture of woveu goods is shown in 
Table VIII which gives the quantities of piecegoods produced by 
them during the years ended 31st Majch, 1931 and 1935: — 

Table VIII . — Indian mill froduction of woven goods. 


1^30-31. im-35. JPorcenta^e 

Of vanatioD. 



I. Piocogooda — 

1. Gray and bleached — 


(Millions of yards.) 


Chadars 

54*0 

66*9 

4-9 

Dhotis ...... 

831*4 

1,109*9 

-f33 

Drills and jeans 

80*7 

118*6 

+47 

Cambrics and lawns .... 

28*9 

121*7 

+321 

Printers 

19*1 

20*9 

+t) 

Shirtings and long*cloth 

642*2 

863*2 

+34 

T- cloth, domestics and sheetings . 

121*9 

161*9 

+38 

Tent cloth ...... 

8*7 

6*1 

—30 

Khadi, dungri or khaddar 

176*2 

106*2 

—40 

Other sorts ..... 

41*4 

73*7 

+79 

Total 

2,003*6 

2,641*1 

+32 

2. Coloured . . . . . . i 

667*6 

765*8 

+36 

Total pilcegooos 

2,661*1 

3,396*9 

+33 



(Millions of lbs.) 

, Other Goods — 

12*5 

18*4 

+48 

Consisting of — 




(a) Grey and coloured other than piece- 

3*2 

3*7 


goods. 




(6) Hosiery ..... 

1*7 

4*7 


(c) Miscellaneous .... 

4*2 

6*2 


(d) Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool 

3*4 

3*8 
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CHAPTER III, 


These figures have been extracted from the official statistics of 
cotton spinning and weaving in Indian mills, which also give 
details of the quantities of woven goods produced in the different 
provinces. Having already dealt with the development of the 
industry when reviewing the expansion of mills and the produc- 
tion of yarn in different pai’ts of India, we do not consider it 
necessary to analyse further the distribution of India’s cloth pro- 
ducing capacity. We have, however, endeavoured to ascertain the 
extent to which the change-over to higher counts of yarn is evidenced 
by the returns of the mills' production of woven goods. Table IX 
shows the average number of yards per pound of cotton piecegoods 
manufactured during the past five years: — 


Taulk IX .- — Average yardage 'per pound of piecegoods. 



Bombay City and 
Island. 

Ahmbdabad. 

Bbitish India. 

INDUN Status. 


Grey 

and 

bleached. 

Coloured. 

Grey 

and 

bleached. 

Coloured. 

Grey 

and 

bleached. 

.Coloirod. 

Grey 

and 

bleached. 

Coloured. 

1930-31 

4*51 

4-96 

4-97 

6-63 

4-38 

4*81 

8-78 

4-lS 

1931-32 

4*60 


614 

6-64 

4-63 

4‘96 

8-83 

4-26 

1032-83 


4*98 

640 

5-64 

4‘56 

504 

8*06 

4-34 

1933-34 

4-57 

4-72 

6-41 

6-89 

403 


4-16 

4-32 

1034-85 

4-70 

4'80 

6-64 

6*17 

4-70 

624 

4*20 

4*49 


This analysis clearly indicates that Indian mills are steadily 
raising their standards of manufacture and emphasises the lead 
taken by Ahmedabad in the production of finer qualities of cloth. 

















CHAPTER IV. 

Import and Export Trade. 

22. The Indian mill production of cotton piecegoods during t^ie 
four years ended 31st March, 1935, rose from 2,561 to 3,397 million 
^ ^ , yards, an imuease of 33 per cent. Tlie im- 

])orts ot cotton piecegoods from all countries 
during the same period rose from 882 to 943 million yards, an 
increase of 7 per cent. only. During the three preceding years 
ended dlst March, 1930, the imports of piecegoods including fonts 
had averaged 1,943 million yards. In 1930-31 there was a sudden 
fall to 890 million yards or less than half the imports of the 
immediately preceding years. “ To tin’s several causes contri- 
buted: it was partly duo to the slump which visited industry and 
trade throughout the world; political conditions in India were 
partly responsible; and the protective duties first imposed in 1930 
also operated to check imports.’’ This was the view expressed by 
the last Tariff Board which reported on 10th November, 1932. The 
Lancashire Delegation and Chambers of Commerce urge that tlie 
year 1930-31 was an exceptional year from an importer’s point of 
view owing to the variety of influences then at work and they main- 
tain that the figures for that year do not provide a fair l)nsis for 
comparison with succeeding years. ’Hie limit placed by the 
present Board, however, on its review of the j)osition created l)v fho 
existing duties prevents us from making comparisons farther 1)0 ck 
than the year ended 31st Mandi, 1931, wliitdi we have thoroforo 
decided to use as the basic year for ])rcsent purposes. Tn Ikible X 
we give the total imports of cotton piecegoods according to the loain 
customs classificatioiis from Ihe year 193)0-31 1o dale with deinils of 
quantities and percentages of imports from the United Kingdom. 


( S3 ) 
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The feature of this Table is the effectiveness of the specific duty 
in preventing any recovery of lost ground in plain greys. The 
bleached and coloured sections of the trade, on the other hand, have 
been able to prevent any further decline. In the opinion of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce comparatively high imports in 1932- 
33 were due to the optimism following the lifting of the boycott, 
and the Chamber refers to the lower imports of the following year 
as a natural reaction. This Table shows the difficulty experienced 
by the United Kingdom in maintaining its share of the import 
trade notwithstanding the relatively higher duties imposed on 
piecegoods of non-British manufacture. 


23. Owing to differences in classification in the two sets of 
statistics it is difficult to make a detailed comparison of the quanti- 
ties of piecegoods produced in Indian mills 
^mpairison with quantities of different kinds import- 

mill production. ^ seaborne trade statistics, for 

instance, show imports of grey and bleached piecegoods separately ; 
they are lumped together under one head in the mill production 
statistics which likewise show printed, dyed and colour woven as 
‘ coloured The sub-divisions also are different. In Table XI 
we have attempted a comparison of the two sets of returns which 


may not be altogether correct but is sufficiently near to give a 
picture of the position. The Indian mill production figures are 
compared with imports and the two are added together to give an 
indication of the total supplies of mill-made and imported piece- 
goods during the five years ended 31st March 1935. 



Table XI. IndiciTt Tnill 'production and imports of pieccgoods excluding fonts. 
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The feature here is the increase, in the supplies of mill-woven 
and iniported grey and bleached piecfegoods. From 2,640 million 
yards in 1930-01 the total yardage increased in 1934-35 to 3,223 
million yards, a quantity equalling the pre-slump record total of 
3,214 in 1929-30. This increase of 22 per cent, in grey and 
bleached goods is more than accounted for by an increase of 31 
per cent, in the mill production, as imports show a decrease of 
9 per cent. In coloured goods, as a whole, where the total supply 
increased from 803 to 1,117 million yards or a rise of 39 per cent., 
imported articles increased by 47 per cent, as compared with 
35 per cent, in the mill production. Taking grey, bleached and 
coloured goods together the total supplies increased from 3,443 
million yards in 1930-31 to 4,340 millions in 1934-35 which may be 
compared with the pre-slump record total of 4,300 in 1929-30. 
The above figures make no allowance for re-exports of imports or 
for exports of Indian goods, nor do they take into account hand- 
loom production which is dealt with later. 

24. In the series of Tables following we have sub-divided im- 
ported piecegoods under the main Customs headings, and have 
... . . . shown separately the share of the United 

naysis q. impor . Kingdom and its percentage to the total. 

Table XII . — Imports of Plain Grey Piecegoods. 


(Millions of yards.) 


Articles. 

1930-31. 

1031-32. , 

1932-33. 

1033-34. 



Dhotis, saris and scarves (total) 



, , 


1 


United Kingdom 

• • 

•• 



1 


Jaconets, Including madapol- 
lams, mulls and cambrics 
(total). 

10 

24 

27 

22 

21 

12 

United Kingdom 

19 

24 

27 

22 

21 

12 

Longcloth and shirtings (total) 

ICC 

134 

183 

113 

162 

148 

United Kingdom 

6 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

Drills and jeans (total) . 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

United Kingdom 

•• 

•• 

•• 


.. 


Others (total) 

7 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

United Kingdom 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Total— All countries . 

194 

166 

217 

■1 


159 

United Kingdom 

25 

29 

32 

H 


16 

Percentage of United Kingdom 
to total imports. 

13 

17 

15 

19 

14 

10 


Apart from the business in jaconets which the United Kingdom 
has retained, the above Table shows clearly the negligible share 
that country has in the plain grey import trade. 
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Table XIII. — Im'ports of Bordered Grey jnecegoods. 


(Milllong of yards.) 


Articles. 

1930*31. 

1981-82. 

1982-33. 

1938-84. 

1934-36. 

1936-36 
(9 months). 

Dhotis, saris and scarves (total) 

171 

88 

138 

90 

112 

86 

United Kingdom 

117 

31 

79 

61 

74 

4.6 

Jaconets, Inclnding madapol- 




8 

. . 

lams, mulls and cambrics 
(total). 







United Kingdom 

Xongcloth and shirtings (total) 



*• 


3 

3 


United Kingdom 

Others (total) 





1 


United Kingdom 





1 


Total— All cottntribs 

171 

88 

138 

90 

119 

86 

United Kingdom . 

117 ! 

1 

81 

79 

61 

78 

40 

Percentage of United Kingdom 
to total imports. ^ 

69 

37 

67 

68 

66 

63 


The TTnited Kingdom has managed to retain the larger portion 
of the import trade in bordered grey, but the total imports are 
much less than in 1930-31 as might be expected from the increased 
mill production of dhotis as shown in Table XI 


Table XIV. — Imjports of Bleached piecegoods. 


(Millions of yards.) 


Articles. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1935-36 
(9 months), 

Dhotis, saris and scarves (total) 

15 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

United Kingdom 

15 

2 

3 

6 

0 

4 

Jaconets, Including madnpol- 
lants, cambrics and muslins 
(total). 

10 

11 

18 

10 

25 

13 

United Kingdom 

8 

8 

9 

14 

21 

11 

Mulls (total) 

126 

144 

211 

121 

144 

97 

United Kingdom , 

124 

140 

187 

104 

136 

84 

Lawns (total) 

6 

7 

13 

5 

6 

5 

United Kingdom 

5 

7 

13 

6 

6 

6 

Kainsooks (total) . 

26 

21 

81 

17 

13 

7 

United Kingdom 

19 


7 

6 ! 

1 

10 

8 

Longcloth and shirtings (total) 

72 


no 

76 

65 

64 

United Kingdom 

60 


40 

31 

39 

27 

Checks, spots and stripes (total) 

4 


8 

4 

6 

3 

United Kingdom 

3 

3 

8 

4 

6 

3 

Drills and jeans (total) . 

4 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

United Kingdom 

2 

2 

8 

4 

3 

8 

Twills (total) 

8 

4 

11 

7 

6 

7 

United Kingdom 

7 

8 

9 

0 

6 

7 

Others (total) 

8 

8 

4 

5 

9 

4 

United Kingdom 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 2 

1 

Total— All countries 

272 

280 

413 

202 

286 

197 

United Kingdom . 

230 

207 

281 

181 

237 

148 

Percentage of United Kingdom 
to total imports. 

85 

74 

68 

70 

83 

75 


The United Kingdom does the bulk of the import 'business in 
bleai'hed goods where that country has been able to hold its own 
especially in mulls and jaconets. 
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76 

to 

t-. 

•po^uijj 
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• CO (M r-4 -i* • • 

140 

56 

40 

1932-33. 
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40 

11 

27 

•poXa 
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. . -eO MCOr-l r-t tH fH . .M M (M HI 
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95 

Ht 

CP 

! 
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0 -tcoc-t> <oooao<NHt«Dr'.»raoo-!ptH eo deOTf . 

..^rHtH 1'*|H tPMO ♦• Ht 
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eo 00 
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I-. 

CO 

1931-32. 
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16 
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® to 

59 

•po^ufij 
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49 
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’• r-i • ' I ! ! I ! 

CC 00 
-P tH 

68 

•paXa 
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a to 

ro 

CO 

‘pa^uiij 
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CHAPTER IV. 


As already mentioned in our remarks on Table XI, imports of 
coloured pieeegoods, as a whole, have maintained their position. 
Printed goods especially have about doubled in quantity during the 
period under review. The United Kingdom has been sending in 
more saris and scarves, cambrics and shirtings but the increase is 
chiefly due to larger imports from other countries of shirtings, and 
drills and jeans. In dyed goods the United Kingdom has been 
able to hold the bulk of the import trade with increased quantities 
of cambrics, twills and Italian cloth and sateens. In woven 
coloured goods, on the other hand, imports have fallen off. 

25. The following Table shows that the Indian mill production 
Artificial silk piece- cotton goods mixed with silk and wool 
goods and mixtures has fluctuated considerably since the duties 
and art. silk yams. were increased in 1931: — 

Table XVI. — Indian mill prodiiction of cotton goods mixed with 

silk or wool. 


(Thousands of lbs.) 


1930-31. j 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36 
(6 mouths). 

3,443 

3,045 

2,007 

1,859 

[3,830 

2,196 


The reduced output in 1933-34 was due to abnormally heavy 
imports from Japan, against which duties were further raised in 
December, 1933. The following Table shows the progress of the 
import trade in artificial silk pieeegoods including mixtures of 
artificial silk and cotton during the period under review : — 

Table XVII. — Imports of artificial silk ^pieeegoods and mixtures. 


(Millions of yards.) 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 



1934-36. 

1935-36 
(9 months). 

Total 

51-5 

84*6 

125*3 

68*3 

80*6 

67*8 

United Kingdom . 

2*4 

1-6 

8*6 

2*8 

8*7 

1*8 

Percentage . . . • 

6 

2 

8 

5 

6 

8 


These figures show the small share the United Kingdom has in 
this trade which is now entirely dominated by Japan. 

Although artificial silk yarns do not come within our terms of 
reference, it is of interest to note the trend of imports since the 
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revenue duty was increased in 1931 to 18| per cent, and in 1934 
to 25 per cent, or a minimum specific duty of 3 annas per poimd; — 

Table XVIII . — Imports of artificial silk yams. 


(Thousands of lbs.) 


— 

1930*81. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-86 
(9 months). 

Total . 



7,120 

7,963 

11,002 

9,809 

16,616 

11,441 

United Xlngdom . 

. 


1,006 


1,656 

1,589 

862 

333 

Percentage . 

• 

• 

14 

12 

15 

16 

5 

3 


26. In the following Table we give the total imports of cotton 
•Imports 'of yarn twist and yarn and corresponding mill 

compared with mill production figures classified according to 
production. counts for the period under review : — 













Table XIX . — Mill 'production and imports of cotton yarn. 
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CltAPTER IV. 
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In view of the gradual change-over to finer counts, these figures 
show that there has been a steady expansion of Indian mill 
spinning except during 1933-34 when accumulations of heavy stocks 
of piecegoods and the closing down of mills in Bombay resulted 
in a temporary curtailment of production. In face of tlais expan- 
sion it is significant that the total imports of cotton yarns should 
have been maintained and in some years increased. 

27, The following Table gives the imports of yarns under the 
chief customs classifications with details of counts above 50s 
^ which since 1st May, 1934, have not been 

mpor s. liable to specific duty. The percentages of 

imports from the United Kingdom are also shown. 




































































503 and below . . . 1,149 | 1.026 | 89 | 971 | 888 | 91 | 1.149 | 1,080 | 94 j 700 | 666 | 95 | 786 
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Grey yarns continue to form the great bulk of the imports. In 
single yarns of this quality above 508, the United Kingdom held a 
monopoly of the imports until the specific duty on all these yarns 
was removed in 1934, since when her share has materially decreased. 
In single grey yarns of lower counts the United Kingdom supplied 
less than a fifth of the imports while in twofolds her share is 
negligible. In bleached and coloured yarns, on the other hand, 
she has retained the whole of the small remaining import trade 
except in bleached twofolds, of which her share has been reduced 
from three quarters to less than a half since the removal of the 
specific duty in 1934. In mercerised yarns 99 per cent, of the trade 
is in twofolds where the United Kingdom is unable to capture more 
than one per cent, of the business owing to abnormally low rates 
quoted by spinners in the Far East. 

28. We have brought up to date the figures in Table XXX of 
the last Tariff Board report in order to show the quantities of 
^ .. cotton yarn made in the Indian mills and 

onsump ion. imported, less exports and re-exports. 

Deducting from the net totals the yarns consumed by Indian mills 
in the production of woven goods, the balance may be taken as the 
quantity of cotton yarn available for sale to the handloom and 
subsidiary industries as shown in the following Table: — 


Table XXI. — Quantity of Indian and foreign yarn available for 
consumption in India. 

(Millions of lbs.) 


Year. 

Imports 
of yarn. 

Indian 
mill pro- 
duction 
of yam. 

Total of 
columns 
(1)&(2). 

Exports 
of Indian 
and 
foreign 
yarn by 
land and 
by sea. 

Balance 
of yarn 
in India 
before 
weaving 
in mills. 

Yam 
consumed 
by mills 
in 

weaving.* 

Balance 
of yarn 
available 
for sale. 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1930-81 

2914 

867-28 

896'42 

35-69 

860-73 

627-00 

833-73 

1981-82 

31-68 

966-41 

997-99 

33-01 

964-98 


364-98 

1932-33 

46-10 

1,010-42 

1,001-52 

26-99 

1,034-63 

620-45 

414-08 

1938-34 

82-06 

921-00 

963-11 

25-25 

927-86 

576-66 

861-20 

1934-85 

34-01 

1,000-75 

1,034-76 

20-63 

1,014-23 

657-65 

856-58 

1936-86 (six months) 

19-98 

619-61 

539-40 

7-87 

631-62 

328-70 

202-92 


• 100 lbs. of yarn =>112 lbs. of cloth. 


It must be noted that imports of artificial silk yarn [vide 
Table XVIII) have not been taken into account in these calcula- 
tions nor the growing imports of cotton yarns now entering India 
through the maritime States in Kathiawar, details of which are 
giv^n in Appendix IV. 

29. In Table XXII we give details of India’s dwindling export 
trade in cotton yarns for which Iran is one of the principal outlets. 

Of the exports by sea over 85 per cent, are 
Expor s. counts of 20s and below. Similar parti- 
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culars are not available regarding, the qualities exported across 
land frontiers : — 


Table XXII. — Exports of yarru 


(Millions of lbs.) 


— 

1030-31. 

1931-82. 

1932>83. 

1938-34. 

1934«35. 

1935-30 
(9 montbs). 

By sea .... 

23*88 

22*58 

10*52 

X6-96 

13*14 

7*00 

By land .... 

11*81 

10*43 

10*47 

8*30 

7*39 

6*54 

Total 

36*00 

83*01 

20*00 

26*26 

20*63 

12*00 

Percentage of exports to mill 
production. 

B 

8*4 

2*6 

B 

2*0 

•• 


of 


30. We have also brought up to date the figures in Table XXXII 
of the last Tariff Board report in order to show the production of 
Indian mills and handlooms, as near as may 
be estimated, and the imports less exports 
and re-exports. The net totals added 
quantity of Indian and foreign piecegoods 
consumption as shown in the following 


Consumption 

piecegoods. 


together indicate the 
available for Indian 
Table : — 


Table XXIII. — Quantity of Indian and foreign piecegoods 
available for consuvi^ption in India, 

(Millions of yards.) 


Year, 

Imports of 
foreign 
piece- 
goods. 

Pbodoction in India. 

Exports 
of Indian 
and 
foreign 
piece- 
goods 
by land 
and 
by sea. 

Piece- 
goods 
retained 
in India. 

Mills. 

nand- 

looms. 

Total. 

1930-31 




890 

2,601 

1,835 

3,890 

279 

4,507 

1931-32 




770 


1,400 

4,450 

813 

4,913 

1932-88 



. 

1,225 


1,050 

4,820 

277 

6,774 

1933-34 



• 

790 


1,405 

4,350 

208 

4,878 

1934-35 




990 

8,397 

1,420 

4,823 

245 

6,674 

1935-30 (0 months) 


• 

470 

1,748 

812 

j 

2,600 

127 

2,909 


As pointed out in the last Tariff Board report, the estimates of 
handloom production are based on a series of assumptions. We 
have continued the Table on the same basis, but, as in the case of 
yarns, it is necessary to point out that imports of artificial silk 
and mixtures {vide Table XVII) have not been taken into account 
nor the increasing imports of piecegoods now coming in through 
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the Kathiawar States. Last year 35 million yards ol piecegoods 
and 4 million yards of artificial silk and mixtures entered India 
through these Maritime States. If these 39 million yards together 
with the 81 million yards of artificial silk and mixtures imported 
into British India were included they would make a material addi- 
tion to the quantity of piecegoods available, but for purposes of 
comparison the 51 million yards of artificial silk or mixtures im- 
ported in 1930-31 would likewise have to be taken into account. 


31. Table XXIV gives details of India’s export trade in cotton 
piecegoods, the great bulk of which is in coloured fabrics. Ceylon 
takes substantial lines, but in Africa, Iran 
Export trade in other markets the keen competition 

piecegoo s, makes it difficult for India to maintain, far 

less to increase her overseas trade. One important line is referred 
to in the Chaj)ter on the handloom industry, viz.^ handkerchiefs 
and shawls ”, almost entirely of Madras handloom manufacture for 
West African territories, the export value of which last year 


was Rs. 12^ lakhs only as compared with Es. 18-| lakhs in 1933-34 
and Rs. 36 lakhs the year before. Exports over land frontiers, 
however, continue to be well maintained. 


Table XXIV. — Ect/porU of Indian piecegoods, 

(Millions of yards.) 



Percentage of exports to mil 
production — 


By sea and land 


Percentage of exports to total 
prodifrtion of mills and 
nandlooms. 











































CHAPTER V. 

Consumption of raw cotton. 

32. Further evidence of the expansion of the Indian cotton 
manufacturiner industry is to be found in the increased consumption 
^ of the raw material. The Millowners' 

Mill consumption of Association, Bombay, makes the consumption 

of all kinds of cotton in Indian mills for 
the season ended 31st Au^^iist, 1935, to be 3,123,414 bales or 18*6 
per cent, more than in the season 1930-31 {vide Table III). Accord- 
ing to the annual returns made under the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 
the consumption of Indian cotton in Indian mills for last season 
reached the record figure of 2,012,132 bales or 15 per cent, more 
than in 1930-31, the year on which our comparisons are based. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
figures are now available showing not only the quantities and quali- 
ties of Indian cotton consumed by the mills, but also the quantities 
and qualities of both Indian and foreign cotton received at the mills. 
We have converted the all-India consumption figures supplied by 
the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, from 392 to 400 lly hales and 
in the following Table give details of (1) consumption of all 
kinds of cotton and of Indian cotton and (2) receipts of Indian 
cotton and of foreign cotton at Indian mills during the five crop 
years ended 31st August, 1935: — 


Table XXV , — Colton consumption and receipts at mills in India, 


(Thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


— 

1930-Sl. 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Consumption — 







All kinds 

. 

2,680 

2,853 

2,780 

2,650 

3,061 

Indian cotton .... 


2,260 

2,340 

2,361 

2,336 

2.612 

Receipts — 







Indian cotton .... 

• 

1,973 1 

1,951 

2,065 

2,166 

2,254 

Foreign cotton — 







Americans .... 

. 

.. 

•• 

84 

30 

64 

Egyptians * . . . 

. 


•• 

36 

67 1 

123 

East Africans .... 

. 

.. 


184 

191 

212 

Others 

• 

•• 


26 

19 

83 

Total iobeign 

• 

273 

461 

330 

297 

432 

Total receipts 

• 

2,246 

2,412 

2,895 

2,468 

2,686 


( 89 ) 
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These figures indicate the extent to which foreign cotton, 
especially East Africans, is now being used in Indian mills. 
During the past four years 85 per cent, of these foreign imports 
have been taken by mills in the Bombay Presidency, the Ahmedabad 
mills’ share being equal to 31 per cent, of their total receipts of 
raw cotton in that period and Bombay’s share equal to 24 per 
cent. The Egyptian cotton is shared equally by these two groups 
of mills, but Bombay takes the great bulk of the Americans while 
Abmedabad is the largest consumer of East Africans. The follow- 
ing Table gives the percentages of foreign cotton received by mills 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Bombay Presidency and the rest of India 
from 1st September, 1932, to 31st August, 1935 : — 


Table XXVI . — Foreign cotton receipts at Indian mills. 

(Thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


Varieties. 

Bombay 
City and 
Island. 

Ahmbd- 

ABAD. 

Bombay 

Pkesi- 

DBNCY. 

REST OF 

India. 

TOTAL. 

fl 

a 

s» 

Q? 

Per cent. 

o 

n 

<y 

Per cent. 

Quantity. 

Per cent. 

tA 

s 

0 

a 

0 

<y 

Per cent. 

Quantity. 

Per cent, 
of variety 
to total. 

AmorlcttU .... 

150 

84 

14 

8 

166 

03 

\ 

7 

178 

17 

Egyptian .... 

90 

42 

89 

42 

185 


31 

14 

210 

20 

East African 

164 

28 


48 

480 

1 82 

107 

18 

687 

66 

Others .... 

44 

56 

14 

18 

65 

83 

13 

17 

78 

7 

Total 

448 

42 

397 

37 

896 

84 

163 

16 

1,059 

100 


Of the 1,059,000 bales of foreign cotton received during the 
past three seasons, 50 per cent, was East Africans, of which 
Ahmedabad mills took 48 per cent, compared with Bombay’s 28 
per cent. Egyptians represented 20 per cent, of which these two 
groups each took 42 per cent. Americans were third in importance 
with IT per cent, of which Bombay mills took 84 per cent, and 
Ahmedabad 8 per cent. only. 

33. The Indian Central Cotton Committee have been good 
enough to furnish us with an analysis of staple lengths of foreign 
varieties imported during the past three 
Imports. seasons as well as with important inform- 

ation regarding the present position and future prospects of the 
production of long, medium and short staple cotton in India. "VVe 
deal with this evidence later {vide paragraph 37) but meantime 
the two following Tables give particulars of imports and exports 
of raw cotton during the five fiscal years ended 31st March, 1935. 
Table XXVII shows imports of foreign cotton converted into bales 
of 400 lbs. with the declared values per lb. worked out to give an 
indication of difference in values excluding of course the import 
duty of 6 pies per lb. or Rs. 12-8 per bale: — 

















(In thousands of bales and in lakhs of rnpess.} 
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C) 




o 


> 

M 

H 


1935-S(5 
(0 months). 

•qi lod onjuA 

lO m oo 

<lj « ' « o t- 

<o 

•s-a ui oniVA poispod 

8301 

292-55 

161-21 

33-62 

06 

eo 

6 

t>- 

uO 

‘sqi 00^ JO Bopa 

52-1 

191-1 

97-5 

18-6 

•? 

06 

la 

60 

in 

CO 

eo 

a> 

tM 

•qi jod onpA 

A. P. 

6 11 

6 1 

6 6 

5 6 

CO 

CD 

•BH ai onpA poitriooci 

1 

28-57 

t 

299-46 

184-15 

16-20 

1 628-38 

*eqi OOf JO sapa 

16-6 

197-2 

113-6 

11-9 

389-2 

eo 

eo 

o> 

fH 

•qi lod onpA 

pL( O CO 

<5 «o « 

o 

CO 

•sa uj anitiA paitipaa 

64-35 

226-43 

60-50 

4-42 

355-70 

•eqi OOf JO 

45-8 

150-6 

38-9 

5-0 


eo 

eo 

eo 

06 

iH 

•qi jod otiiTJA 

A. P. 

6 0 

6 2 

6 7 

4 6 

rH 

CD 


384-58 

186-09 

144-18 

10-87 

725-72 

•eqi OOt JO BOTO 

256-4 

121-4 

87-3 

9-6 

-o* 

1931-32. 

•qi lod anpA 

A. P. 

5 7 

7 0 

6 6 

5 3 

CD 

•sa nj onp’A pojijpOQ; 

224-37 

321-43 

147-89 

9-70 


•sqi 00^ JO sopa 

160-8 

183-4 

92-6 

7-4 

m 

1930-31. 

1 

•qi onpA 

p4 iH O CO 00 

CO 06 l> 

o 

iH 

l> 

•sa hi onpA pojtqoOQ 

83-15 

298-57 

217-06 

40-15 

eo 

cp 

cb 

eo 

CD 

•eqi OOf- JO Bopa 

54-6 

132-3 

119-7 

20-8 


Country of 
origin. 

America . 

Africa excluding 
Egypt and 

Sudan. 

Egypt and Sudan 

Other countries 

Total . 
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While the efforts of mills in the Bombay Presidency to spin 
finer yarns have been responsible for the higher imports of foreign 
cotton, the large purchases in seasons 1931-32 and 1932-33 were 
no doubt also partly due to the temptation offered by lower prices. 
The following years saw a big decline in imports from America 
where the position liad changed as a result of Government interven- 
tion. With the exception of season 1933-34 Egyptian purchases 
have been well maintained but the outstanding feature is the 
continued large purchases of East African cotton, 

34. The following Table shows the exports of Indian raw cotton 
for the five years ending 31st March, 1935. Here again quantities 
_ have been converted into bales of 400 lbs. 

xpor s. declared values per lb. have been 

worked out to give an indication of the average overhead values of 
India’s annual exports: — 

Table XXVIII. — Exports of raio cotton. 


(Thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each and lakhs of rupees.) 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32. ! 

1 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936*36 
(9 months). 

Total bales .... 

3,926 


2,063 

2,740 

3,446 

2,030 

Declared values . 

46,33 

23,45 


26,59 

34,50 

20,33 

Average price per lb. 

A. P. 

4 9 

A. P. 

3 11 

A. P. 

3 11 

A. P. 

3 10 

A. P. 

4 0 

A. P. 

4 0 


The big decline in exports during the seasons 1931-32 and 
1932-33 was due mainly to reduced buying for the Ear East where 
the comparatively high parity of Indian cotton for a time made 
Americans better value especially to Japan which normally takes 
about half of India’s exports. In 1933-34 the position improved in 
spite of interruptions caused by the Japanese boycott which ended 
in January, 1934, since when the new trade agreements entered 
into with both Japan and the United Kingdom have resulted in 
freer buying of Indian cotton by both these countries. 

The following figures extracted from a recent Eeport of the 
United States Tariff Commission show the imports of raw cotton 
into Japan during the following calendar years: — 


Table XXIX. — Imports of raw cotton into Japan from principal 

sources. 


(Millions of kins.) 


— 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935 

(9 months). 

Total imports 

957 

1,116 

1,274 

1,249 

1,355 

938 

Per cent, from-— 

British India 

49-4 

431 

21-5 

31-9 

42-7 

48*2 

U. S. A 

40-6 

47-7 

71*4 

69-5 

47-9 

436 

All other countries 

100 

9-2 

71 

8-6 

9-4 

8-2 


1 Kin« 1*323 lbs. (Avdr.) 
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The following figures extracted from the Annual Statement of 
the overseas trade of the United Kingdom show the imports of raw 
cotton (except linters) into that country during the following 
calendar years : — 

Table XXIX {a), — Imports of raw cotton into the United Kingdom 
from principal sources, 

(Thousands of centals of 100 lbs.) 


— 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

Total imports 

12,130 

10,906 

12,676 

14,049 

12,626 

12,687 

Per cent, from— 







U. S. A 

49 

41 

68 

64 

36 

45 

Egypt . . 

17 

23 

19 

23 

22 

21 

British India 

10 

10 

4 

8 

1 

12 

13 

All other countries 

24 

1 

26 

19 ^ 

1 

15 

30 

21 


35. In order to giv^e a picture of the relative importance of 
India’s internal consumption as compared with her exports of raw 
cotton, w^e have drawn on the valuable 
Destinations of Indian siatisti(\s of the East India Cotton Associa- 
co on ciop. tion. The following Table shows the distri- 

bution of the Indian cotton crop for the last five seasons which 
ended on 31st August: — 

Table XXX . — Distrihiithon of Indian cotton cropi, 

(Thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1952-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Exports to — 






United Kingdom .... 

274 

125 

257 

307 

374 

Continent 

1,002 

423 

960 

940 

991 

Far East 

2,379 

1,000 

1,613 

1,866 

1,622 

Other CJountrles 

74 

34 

38 

90 

128 

Total . 

3,729 

1,582 

2,868 

3,269 

3,116 

Home consumption — 






MlUs 

2,271 

2,340 

2,361 

2,336 

2,012 

Extra factory or local — say . 

750 

760 

750 

760 

760 

TOTAL BOMB CONSUMPTION . 

3,021 

3,096 

3,111 



Total commercial crop approximate . 

6,760 

4,678 

6,979 

6,355 

0,477 

Percentage of Mill’s consumption to total 
crop. 

33-6 

60*1 

39-5 

t 

80-7 

40*3 


E 
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In this Table no reference is made to Government forecasts of 
the crops or to carry-overs as between one season and another^ 
Except for the extra-factory consumption, for which reliable esti- 
mates are not yet available, the above figures give the actual statis- 
tical position of India’s cotton crops during the period under 
review, and show the increasing importance of the mill industry 
which lust year took 15 per cent, more Indian raw cotton than in 
19d()-dJ. In the corresponding years the mills increased their 
receipts of foreign cotton by 58 per cent. 

3(i. The last Tarifi Board dealt at some length with the Indian 
industry’s raw material requirements for the production of finer 
, £ T T counts of yarn. In view of the action taken 

cotton ^crop ^ by the Government on the findings of the 

Board, we do not propose to discuss the posi- 
tion here further than is necessary to comply with our terms of 
reference. AV^e are indebted to the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee foi up-to-date information about the supply and distribu- 
tion of the various types of Indian cotton. The following Table 
gives the estimated production of the past five seasons’ Indian 
crops (dassitied according to length of staple : — 

Taijle XXXI . — Indian cotton crops classified according to length 

of staple. 


(Thousands of halos of 400 Ihs. each.) 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1032-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Total .... 

. 



5,226 

4,007 

4,616 

4,970 

4,807 

Long staple over 

. 


• 

12 

8 

11 

24 

61 

Medium staple to I*' . 

. 



1,213 

1,298 

1,318 

1,395 

1,142 

Short staple below 

. 



4,001 

2,701 

3,187 

3,551 

3,614 

Up to and Including . 

• 


• 




2,292 

2,942 


The falling off in 1931-32 was due to the failure of the Oomras 
crop. The figures quoted are the yields estimated in forecasts 
and may not agree with the figures of commercial crops which are 
made up of exports, receipts at mills, etc. 

37. The Indian Central Cotton Committee estimate the annual 
requirements of the Indian mills in short staple cotton below |th 
. inch at about 1,100,000 bales. This leaves 

In£n quantity of short staple avail- 

able for expansion of the Indian spinning 
industry in counts of yarn up to lOs warp or 20s weft, pending 
which Indian cotton growers must find outlets overseas for the great 
bulk of their short staple crop. Much of the medium and long 
staple cotton grown in India cannot be used for spinning yarns of 
finer counts. Of last season’s crop of 1,142,000 bales medium 
staple, the Indian Central Cotton Committee estimate that about 
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560.000 bales were capable of spinning 24s to 30s warp, 427,000 
bales 20s to 24s warp and 105,000 bales IGs to 20s warp only. About 
half the quantity, therefore, of medium staple (|th inch to 1 inch) 
grown in India is suitable for spinning 24s warp and above, and a 
small part of this is exported. Of the remaining half suitable for 
spinning 16s to 24s w^arp, the bulk is Punjab American 4F, the 
takings of which by Indian mills are limited partly on Account of 
high transport charges. Of the long staple cotton (over I inch) 
only two superior strains of Punjab American and Sind American 
are available in commercial quantities. They are suitable for 
spinning 30s warp or 40s weft and if grown on experimental farms 
up to 458 warp counts. Last yearns forecast of these varieties was 

51.000 and there are prospects of the area under this cotton in Sind 
rising to about 100,000 bales in the near future. Of last season's 
commercial crop of 63,000 bales, 55,000 were taken by Indian mills 
and the rest exported. The Indian Central Cotton Committee indi- 
cate that the growing of high quality cottons having a staple of 1^ 
inch or even 1:J- inch and capable of spinning up to OOs warp is a 
practical proposition on certain areas in Sind. It finds it difficult, 
however, to say what quantity would be available. 

Meantime Indian spinners of the higher counts of yarn must 
draw much of their raw material from other countries. Practically 
all the imports from Egypt, Sudan and East Africa average staple 
lengths of over 1 inch, but w^e are informed that only 28 per cent, 
of the cotton imported from America during the past three seasons 
fell within that classification of long staple. 



CHAPTER VL 


Course of Prices. 

38. Tlie statistics available have enabled us to show cleaily the 
e^fpansion of the Indian industry and the contraction of imports 

. r bleached cotton goods since 

piSeg^ods^^ prices of 2931. We have received some evidence 
regarding the course of prices but ^ find it 
diflicult to estimate tlie relative effects of the duties and of other 
factors that have influenced market values during the period under 
review. Under normal conditions the price of the manufactured 
article is largely influenced by the cost of the raw material and in 
the past 2 >rices of American cotton have generally determined ruling 
rates for other growths. Since the world depression set in, however, 
disturbing elements have been introduced in the United States of 
America and (dsewhere and there have been periods of marked 
differences in cotton parities. Manufacturing countries have had 
even greater difliculties to contend with in fluctuating exchanges, 
import quotas and other restrictions on trade and above all in the 
reduced buying power of consumers in all primary producing coun- 
tries. In India the swadeshi movement and boycott activities for 
a time affected realisation prices as well as the volume of imports 
from the United Kingdom while large arrivals from Japan of 
cheap textile goods had a depressing effect in all markets. The 
Indian textile position has been further complicated by keen inter- 
nal competition in some lines where overproduction by local mills 
has resulted in periodical accumulations of stocks and consequent 
temporary closing down of spindles and looms. The effect of this 
competition is reflected in the persistently low level of values rul- 
ing in India for the lower grades of both yarn and cloth which in 
turn react on better qualities to the advantage of the consumer 
and the disadvantage of the manufacturer. 

39. Before referring to the values of Cotton manufactures we 
give in the following Table the average declared values of imports 

. and exports of raw cotton extracted from 
raw ^cotton. ^ the Seaborne Trade Eeturns. Full particu- 

lars of prices of different classes of cotton 
are teadily available and we do not consider it necessary to quote 
more than the undernoted annual average rates for Broach cotton 
per candy of 784 lbs. taken from the records of the East India Cotton 
Association. We have converted these to average rates per Ih. to 
compare wilh the average declared values for the fiscal years 1930- 
31 to date as follows : — 


Declared values of 
raw cotton. 


( 46 ) 
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Table XXXII. — Average rates of Broach cotton and average 
declared values of raw cotton irnijorts and exports. 








1035-30 

Average rate. 

1930-31. 



1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 

(April- 

Aug.). 


— 

Ra. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

1. Broach— 





Per candy 


188 

194 

203 

220 

225 

Per lb 


A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

mam 

3 10 

4 0 

4 2 

4 0 

4 7 

2, Importfl — 1 

BH 






From America 


5 7 

6 0 

5 7 

6 11 

6 0 

It Africa . 

mm 

7 0 

6 2 

6 0 

6 1 

0 3 

„ Egypt and Sudan . 

■1 

6 6 

0 7 

6 3 

6 6 

0 8 

H All Countries 


6 4 

6 1 

0 0 1 

6 3 

0 5 

S. Exporta of Indian cotton . 

■1 

3 11 

3 11 

3 10 

4 0 

4 0 


40. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, publishes fortnightly 
lists of average wholesale prices of yarns and piecegoods produced 
by llombay mills. These are Cc/r-mill qiio- 
Average wholesale tations and do not necessarily represent 

nie^‘ffaods actual salcs but they give an indication of 

market conditions. The last Tariff Board 
report contained a Table of aveiage annual prices calculated from 
the mill lists for a few specimen grades of yarn and varieties of 
piecegoods. Where these particular qualities are still on the 
market we have had the prices brought down to end of August 
1935 and have added a quotation for yarn of 328. couht now in- 
cluded in the lists. The averages per lb. for calendar years are 
given in the following Table: — 

Table XXXIII. — Average wholesale 'prices of yarns and piece- 
goods produced hy Bombay mills. 


— 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935 

(8 months). 


Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 




A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 


A. P. 

Yams, 






Counts— 






10)8 ....... 

5 8 

6 1 

5 4 

5 3 

6 9 

16s 

7 0 

7 4 

6 5 

6 6 

7 6 

20s ....... 

7 5 

7 10 

7 0 

7 1 

8 1 

24b 

8 0 

8 7 

8 4 

7 9 

8 9 

828 

.. 

10 2 

9 6 

9 4 

10 5 

Cloths. 






Longcloth, standard quality — 37'' x 37) yds. 

11 3 


10 4 

10 3 

10 0 

X 9 lbs. 






Shirtings— 85^ X 88 yds. x 9 lbs. 

10 6 

10 6 

9 9 

0 9 

9 0 

Dhotis up to )^ makhi border— 82* x 9 yds. 

11 6 

11 1 

10 6 

10 5 

10 1 

xlj lbs. 



I 



Drills— 29)" X 40 yds. x 13) lbs. 

9 3 

8 10 

8 6 

8 6 

8 6 
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Tlie recovery in prices of yarn in 1935 is noticeable as com- 
pared with the persistently low prices of piecegoods. 

41. We have been informed that the yarns in which there is 
competition between Indian mills and the United Kingdom are 
grey singles ranging from 40s to lOOs and 
Wholesale prices of have received from the Millowners’ 

lUn^dom^^ ^ Association, Bombay, a statement showing 

the wholesale prices of imported yarns since 
1931. The prices given are monthly quotations when available but 
as months often pass without transactions being reported in various 
qualities the price lists contain many blanks. In the following 
Table we have averaged available quotations for particular brands 
of yarn and below the annual average figures have given in brackets 
the number of monthly prices included : — 


Table XXXIV . — Average wholesale prices at Bombay, Madras or 
Calcutta of representative yarns from United Kingdom. 









1931. 




1935 











A UR.). 








Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 








Ra. A. P. 

Rb. a. p. 

llS. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

829 Grey 
Months 







0 10 6 
(11) 

0 10 4 
(12) 

0 10 1 
(12) 

0 10 3 
(4) 

Nil. 

40« Groy 
Months 







0 12 0 
(10) 

0 11 B 
(12) 

0 10 9 
(12) 

0 11 4 
(4) 

Nil. 

40s Grpy 
Months 







0 12 8 
(10) 

0 11 0 
(12) 

0 10 1 
(12) 

0 10 10 
(12) 

0 11 0 
(8) 

60s Grey 
Months 







1 1 2 
(12) 

10 0 
(12) 

10 4 
(11) 

1 1 1 
(12) 

1 1 6 

(6) 

608 Grey 
Months 







116 

(11) 

119 

(12) 

1 0 11 
(0) 

1 1 11 
(8) 

117 

(5) 

608 Grey 
Months 







1 8 10 

1 (11) 

12 2 
(12) 

113 

(12) 

1 0 10 
(12) 

112 

(8) 

708 Grfiv 
Months 







16 0 
(1) 

1 4 02 
(3) 

1 3 6§ 

, (0) 

1 4 C| 
(4) 

Nil. 

809 Grey 
Months 







1 10 0 
(1) 

1 7 IS 
(3) 

16 3 
(4) 

10 8 
(0) 

1 6 111 
(4) 

00b Grey 
Months 







Nil. 

1 9 7i 
(4) 

1 7 4^ 
(5) 

18 8^ 
(3) 

1 9 1| 
(1) 

100s Grey 
Months 







NU. 

1 11 n 

(4) 

1 9 
(8) 

1 10 11 
(0) 

1 10 3 
(2) 

llOs Grey 
Months 







Nil. 

Nil. 

1 11 Ot 
(5) 

1 12 7J 
(3) 

Nil. 

120s Grey 
Months 

• 


• 



• 

2 6 8 
(1) 

Nil. 

1 14 0 
(1) 

1 15 0 
(1) 

1 16 6 
(1) 


42 We have also received from the Millowners^ Association, 
Bombay, a statement showing the wholesale market prices of 
certain standard lines of United Kingdom 
thl f piecegroods imported smce 1931. The 
United Kingdom. ngfures have been extracted from qnotationa 

collected by the Customs authorities at 
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Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Here again, as in the case of 
yarns, some months may elapse without a transaction being re- 
ported in particular lines. Indeed, in the absence of fresh im- 
ports, the wholesale price quoted on a quiet market may be less 
than the original invoice value or actual replacement value. In 
the following Table we have averaged available quotations for 
representative lines and although the numbers of monthly prices 
given in brackets below the annual average whoflesale prices show 
that there are blanks in the lists we give the figures to indicate 
the course of prices during recent years: — 

Table XXXV. — Average wholesale prices at Bomhay, Madras ^ or 
Calcutta of rep) escnt{iUve\iJicce goods ijaported from the United 
Kingdom, 



1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935 
(u]) to 
Aug.). 


Haiti Qrey, 



Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

lls. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

J aconct 
Months 




5 5 3 
(12) 

5 0 4 

(11) 

5 5 1 

(12) 

S (i 7 
(12) 

5 3 0 

(r^) 

Mulls 

Montlia 

Bordered Grey. 



0 1 10 
(11) 

6 6 8 
(12) 

6 1 7 

(12) 

6 0 
(11) 

6 1 9 

(8) 

iJhotis (Jaconet) 

Mouths .... 

• 


2 5 6 
(12) 

2 3 1 

(12) 

2 1 7 

(12) 

2 2 9 
(12) 

2 2 9 
(8) 

Dhoti . 
Mouths 

Bleached. 

* 


2 7 8 
(12) 

2 6 3 
(12) 

2 6 10 
(12) 

2 7 0 
(12) 

2 6 11 
(8) 

Shirtluff. 

Mont-hs 




14 9 10 

(10) 

13 12 7 
(10) 

12 7 4 

(12) 

12 5 8 
(12) 

12 3 0 

(8) 

Mull 

Montlis 




3 4 10 
(8) 

3 2 6 

(12) 

1 3 1 9 

(2) 

! 3 1 8 

(7) 

3 12 

(6) 

Nainsook 

Months 

. 




1 11 6 
(5) 

1 9 10 

(12) 

1 11 4 

(12) 

1110 

(8) 

Mull 

Months 

PrifUed. 



4 8 5 

(10) 

4 8 0 

(2) 

4 4 7 

(10) 

4 6 3 

(12) 

4 6 lii 

(8) 

Jean 

Months 


• 

, 

0 5 6 
(0) 

0 5 2 
(12) 

0 4 9 
(12) 

0 4 4 
(12) 

0 3 10 
(7) 

Sari 

Months 

Dyed. 

• 

• 

3 15 7 
(10) 

a 10 10 
(5) 

8 4 0 

(12) 

3 2 10 

(12) 

3 2 0 

(8) 

Black Italian 
Months 




0 11 3 

(ro 

0 10 11 
(0) 

0 9 10 
(12) 

0 10 3 

(12) 

0 9 1 

(8) 


43. The following particulars of declared values per lb. of 
imported twist and yarn have been extracted from tlio Seaborne 
Trade Eeturns. They do not sliow the 
Declared values of of individual counts but tlie figures 

imported yarns. indicating' (lie trend of 

prices of imported yarns from the United Kingdom and Japan 
during the past five fiscal years; — 
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Table —Declared milues of yarns imported from the 

United Kingdom, Japan and all countries. 


— 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-86. 

(9 months.) 




Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Grey yarns 



Rs A. 

V. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

United Kingdom 



0 16 

11 

0 15 

2 

0 14 10 

0 

15 

9 

0 15 9 

Japan 



0 12 

11 

0 10 

6 

0 10 10 

0 

12 

1 

0 11 6 

All countries .... 



0 12 

10 

0 11 

7 

0 11 8 

0 12 

9 

0 12 & 

White yarns. 












United Kingdom . 



0 16 

5 

0 16 

9 

0 15 10 

1 

0 

11 

10 8 

Japan ..... 



0 15 

9 

0 12 

10 

0 12 1 

0 13 

8 

0 11 It ' 

All countries .... 



0 16 

6 

0 15 

3 

0 15 2 

1 

0 

3 

0 15 3 

ColOitrcd yarns. 


i 

1 










United Kingdom 



1 2 

0 

1 1 

6 

1 0 11 

1 

1 

5 

1 2 0 

All countries .... 



1 1 

11 

1 1 

6 

1 0 10 

1 

1 

5 

12 4 

MercerUed. 












Japan ..... 



1 7 

7 

1 3 

2 

10 1 

1 

2 

11 

111 

All countries .... 



1 7 

9 

1 3 

4 

10 2 

1 

2 

4 

112 


44. Tlie annual lleview of the Trade of India g-ives particulars 
of the average declared values per yard of grey, white and coloured 
piecegoods imported from the United King- 

imported tieceSs. ° and Japan durinj? the past five fiscal 

years. They also are of interest as snowing 
the trend of values. 


Table XXXVII. — Declared values of piece goods imported from the 
United Kingdom, Japan and all coujitries. 


— 

1931-32. 



1934-35. 

1935-36. 

(5 months, > 






Per yard. 



Per yard. 

Per yard. 


Orep, 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

United Kingdom 

• 




0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 2 5 

Japan . 





0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 1 11 

All countries . 

White. 



. 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 2 1 

United Kingdom 

• 




0 

8 

1 

(T 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 8 1 

Japan . 

. 




0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 2 8 

AH countries . 





0 

8 

1 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 11 

0 

3 

1 

0 3 0 


Coloured. 

















United Kingdom 





0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 3 10 

Japan . 

• 




0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 2 1 

All countries . 

• 


• 


0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

3 

0 2 11 
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45. From the annual Review of the Trade of India we have 
also extracted the declared values per yard of India’s dwindling 
exports of grey, white and coloured piece- 

ox?orlTpieJegoods. f f Compared with the 

declared values ot imports given in Table 
XXXVII. India’s export values are higher than the average im- 
port values under each head, which possibly explains the declining 
percentage of quantities exported to the total mill production as 
shown in the following Table : — 


Table XXXVIII . — Declared values of Indian piecegoods exported 

by sea. 


— 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1 1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

(5 months.) 


1 

Per yard. 

1 

Per yard. 

1 

Per yard. 

Per yard. 

Per yard. 


Ks. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

lls. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Grey 

0 4 4 

0 4 4 

0 4 2 

0 3 7 

0 3 0 

White . * 

0 6 9 

0 6 0 

0 4 11 

0 3 10 

0 3 2 

Coloured 

0 6 0 

0 6 1 

0 4 9 

0 5 1 

0 4 11 

Percentage of quantities exported by sea to 
total mill production. 

3*5 

2*1 

1*9 

1-7 

1*9 


Exports of Indian piecegoods include the products of hand- 
looms which are discussed in Chapter XI. The proportion between 
India’s exports by sea and her mill production is again shown in 
this Table to facilitate a comparison between the decline in exports 
and the growth of production. It is idle to speculate as to the 
extent to which India’s large exports of raw materials have helped 
overseas competitors to displace her manufactures in foreign 
markets but the marked difTerence between the values of imports 
and exports is one of the problems requiring the attention of Indian 
exporters. 

46. A feature of internal prices is the uniformly low level 
during 1933 and 1934 and until the end of August 1935 of the 
average wholesale prices of listed piecegoods 
Determining price produced by Indian mills (vide Table 
XXXIII). This, too, notwithstanding a 
recovery in 1935 in the average prices of the mill-spun yarns listed 
in that Table and in the prices of raw cotton. On the other hand, 
wholesale prices of imported yarns and goods have fluctuated and 
together with the average declared values are evidence on the whole 
of the recovery that has set in since 1934. One inference to be 
drawn from our examination of the course of prices is that con- 
sumers of cotton yarns and goods in India have not been penalised 
to the full extent of the duties. The Indian market is essentially 
a price market and keen competition at home and abroad has pre- 
vented the manufacturer from passing on to the consumer the full 
effect of the higher duties. While prices of Indian manufactures 
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CHAPTER VI. 


have been adversely affected by the prices and in some cases by the 
volume of foreign imports, the continued low levels of wholesale 
prices for certain lines of piecegoods produced by Indian mills 
tend to support the statement made to us that internal competition 
lias been responsible to some extent for the trading results of the 
industry in recent times. 

47. The number of mills working night shifts in India is evi- 
dence of the intensity of internal competition. The following 
M* i 'u ir Table shows the number of mills that have 
ig s 11 wor . been working night shifts in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad during the last four years together with the average 
number of men employed on night shifts: — 


Table XXXIX. 


Monthly average. 

1931. 

1932. 

1033. 

1934. 

1935. 

1. Number of milla working night shifts In — 

Bombay City 

24 

26 

13 

25 

33 

Ahmcdabad 

18 

20 

15 

24 

29 

2. Number of workers employed on night 
shifts in — 

Bombay City 

10,202 

16,297 

6,532 

16,154 

27,317 

Ahmedabad 

6,269 

7,089 

4.908 

9,529 

11,613 

Totai mills 

42 

46 

28 

40 

62 

Total workers 

16,471 

22,386 

11,440 

25,683 

38,030 


When the new Indian Factories Act came into force in British 
India on 1st January, 1935, the working hours of textile operatives 
were reduced to 54 per week. Since then most of the mills in 
Bombay Presidency have been working 54 hours although some 
by special arrangements are able to keep machinery running GO 
hours a week. Many mills, however, are working double shifts 
and running machinery for periods ranging from 105 to 120 hours 
a week whilst a few are working 126 hours a week in three shifts 
of seven hours each. In the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, 
where as many as 36 mills are now either under construction or 
recently registered (out of a total of 42 for the whole of India), 
60 per cent, and 70 per cent, respectively of the mills are working 
double shifts, some of them running machinery up to 24 hours a 
day for six days in the week. Representatives of mills working 
these long hours informed us that they were doing so in order to 
reduce working costs so as to enable them to compete not only 
against foreign imports but also against the products of longer 
established Indian concerns whose large accumulations of deprecia- 
tion and reserve funds place them in a more favourable position. 









CHAPTEK VII. 

Indian Mills* Trading Results. 

48. In their evidence to the Board several of the parties in- 
terested have referred to the trading and published accounts of 
. . Indian cotton mills. While admitting that 

industry has made losses as well as 
profits, the Lancashire Delegation think 
that in general it will he found that losses have occurred more in 
mills concerned in the production of goods involved in internal 
competition and Japanese competition whilst those making the 
finer styles such as are imported from the United Kingdom have 
frequently shown profits. The Millowners’ Associations admit that 
internal as well as foreign competition has adversely affected the 
results of mills which may be producing some lines at a loss while 
making profits on others. As evidence of the financial position of 
the Bombay cotton mill industry at 31st December, 1934, the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, submit a combined Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of 61 mills working in that area 
along with corresponding figures for preceding years. In order 
to give an indication of the amounts of paid-up capital, reserves 
and depreciation funds employed and of the gross and net values 
of Block Accounts of these Bombay mills, we have extracted the 
figures given in Table XL which also shows the net results for 
trading periods ending during the four years to 31st December, 
1934, after providing for income-tax and super-tax not paid out 
of reserves. In view of the practice that appears to be general 
in the industry of managing agents giving up portion of their 
claims for commission and interest when results do not justify 
payment in full, the amounts actually debited in the accounts 
have been added back to show gross profits and the full 
amounts of commission and interest chargeable are thereafter given 
to show what the net result would have been if these charges had 
been paid in full. Depreciation allowances h^ve been dealt with 
on similar lines and are specially referred to below : — 


Table XL , — Financial 'position of the Bomhay Cotton Mill 

Industry. 


— 

1931. 

1932. 

1033. 

1934. 

Number of Mills . • • 

• 

. 


68 

71 

67 

61 

Number of spindles 

. 

. 


2,880,664 

2,058,648 

2,425,168 

2,620,856 

Number of looms 

• 

• 

• 

63,896 

66,397 

64,274 

65,408 


( 63 ) 
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Table XL . — Financial position of the Bombay Cotton Mill 
1 n (lustry — con td . 


(Rupees In lakhs.) 


— 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


lls. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Capital paid up 

13,18 

13,64 

11,08 

11,32 

Roaerves Including carry forward . 

6,29 

4,96 

4,73 

4,18 

Original coat of land, buildings and machinery 

30,25 

37,04 

30,71 

31,18 

Depreciation fund 

13,20 

13,76 

11,86 

11,83 

Net Block 

23,05 

23,28 

18,85 

19,35 

Annual depreciation duo .... 

1,47 

1,51 

1,24 

1,26 

Annual depreciation written off . 

61 

39 

34 

47 

Net result as per Pro lit and Loss Account 

—10 

—20 

—18 

+ 43 

After actually debiting — 





(1) Agents* allowance .... 

4 

6 

4 

4 

(2) Agents’ commission .... 

11 

9 

6 

11 

(3) Interest on debentures and loans 

87 

8C 

46 

41 

(4) Depredation 

25 

10 

12 

14 


1,27 

1,10 

68 

76 

Gross profit . 

Deduct chargeable— 

1,11 

00 

50 

1,13 

(1) Agents* allowance .... 

! 4 

5 

4 

5 

(2) Agents’ commission .... 

16 

16 

12 

15 

(3) Interest on debentures and loans 

88 

89 

69 

55 

(4) Depreciation 

1,47 

1,51 

1,24 

1,20 


2,56 

2,01 

1,99 

2,01 

Net loss after provision for charges as above . 

1,44 

1,71 

1,49 

88 


It will he obsei^ed that the ordinary and preference paid-up 
capital of the Bombay mills represents little more than one third 
of their original fixed capital expenditure on Block wliich has 
been written down to the extent of fully another third of its ori- 
ginal value by depreciation allowances. After taking reserves into 
account, there is a balance of about Rs. 3,80 lakhs which managing 
agents in Bombay find to meet the balance of Block expenditure. 
In addition they provide working capital. The combined Balance 
Sheet at 31st December, 1934, shows that Rs. 6,2G lakhs were 
required to carry stores, stocks and outstandings. Apart therefore 
from other requirements, managing agents in 1934 had to find 
about Rs. 10 crores for balance of fixed capital expenditure and 
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for working capital. Hence the large amounts that appear under 
Ijie head of interest on debentures and loans. 

49. Depreciation is another item that requires explanation. 
The amounts shown as written off include special appropriations 
. . as well as the actual debits through Profit 

eprecia ion. Account appearing in the lower 

half of the above Table. The amount of depreciation due has been 
arrived at by calculating 2 ^ per cent, on original cost of buildings 
and 5 per cent, on machinery, electrical installation, etc., which 
works out to an average of 4 per cent, on the total fixed capital 
expenditure including land, workmen's chawls, etc. In actual 
practice where mills have been working for over twenty years as 
is the case in Bombay, the original cost of a good deal of their 
machinery has been fully covered by depreciation allowances 
.already granted by the Income-tax authorities. We have been 
supplied by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, with the 
amounts of depreciation actually allowed to seven of the Bombay 
mills which have favoured us with details of working expenditure 
and costs. On basis of the actual allowances granted by the 
authorities the average debit for depreciation works out to 2| per 
cent, on the fixed capital expenditure of these mills instead of the 
average of 4 per cent, which has been used to show the financial 
position of the Bombay cotton mill industry. If the depreciation 
allowance for all ilie Bombay mills were calculated on basis of the 
allowances actually being made to them by the Income-tax authori- 
ties, the provision for depreciation in the above Table would be 
substantially reduced. Even then, however, the figures would 
show that the Bombay mills overhead are not making sufficient 
profits to cover the depreciation allow^ances to which they are 
entitled and the large amounts required for interest on borrowed 
money. 


50. In Ahmedabad we find a group of modern and well equipped 
mills, many of which are manufacturing fine quality goods nearer 
to tlie types imported from the United 
Financial position of Xingdoin than are to be found at any other 

i\niIlGCiiXb£lcl inilis. . • t i* ri'^i 41 it V 

centre in India, i he Ahmedabad Mill- 


owners' Association admit that “ in the case of goods, in which 
the Indian industry has become more conversant, and is now pro- 
ducing the major part of the requirements, a period of internal 
competition has set in. In the case of other goods, the compara- 
tively lower prices of the United Kingdom goods also force down 
the prices of Indian goods. Under the influence of this double 
pressure, the Industry has liad to sell goods cheaply and in some 
cases even cheaper than the bare cost of production. This could 
easily be verified from a reference to the index of prices and in the 
Balance sheets of some concerns. It will be found that contrary 
to expectations, the profits margins have been going down and 
there are many concerns which have made losses As evidence 


of the financial position of the Ahmedabad mill industry at 31st 
December, 1934, the Millowners' Association submit financial 
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statements of 62 mills working in that area, along with correspond- 
ing figures for preceding years. In order to give an indication 
of the amounts of paid-up capital, reserves and depreciation funds 
and of the gross and net values of Block accounts of these Ahmeda- 
bad mills, we have extracted the figures given in Table XLI which 
also shows the net results for the four years ending 31st December, 
1934, after providing for income-tax and super-tax. Here again 
it appears to be the practice for Managing Agents to give up 
portions of their claims for commission when results do not justify 
payment in full. We therefore have added back the actual debits 
for commission and depreciation and give the full amounts shown 
in the financial statements as chargeable for commission and depre- 
ciation in order to show what the net result would have been if 
these charges had been debited in full. 


Table XLI . — Financial 'position of the Ahmedahad Cotton Mill 

Industry. 


(Knpees In lakhs.) 



Number of mills ..... 
Number of spindles .... 

Number of looms .... 

Capital paid up 

Reserves including carry forward , 

Block account— Original value 
Depreciation fund .... 

Net Block 

Annual depreciation duo • • . 

Annual depreciation charged 

Net results as per Profit and Loss Account 

After actually charging— 

(1) Agents* commission . 

(2) Depreciation .... 



Gross profit 


1,58 


1,60 


87 


1,11 
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Table XLI . — Financial position of the Ahmedabad Cotton Mill 

Industry — contd. 

(Rupees in lakhs.) 


— 

1931. 

1982. 

1933. 

! 1034. 

I 

Deduct chargeable — 

(1) Agents* commission .... 

46 

40 

43 

48 

(2) Depreciation ..... 

69 

1 76 

79 

82 


1,14 


1,22 

1,30 

Kct profit 

44 




Net loss 



35 

19 

Repairs debited to lloaervcs 

HH 


7 

6 


The paid-up capital of the Ahmedabad mills represeJits barely 
one fdurth of their original block value which has been written 
down to the extent of 3(> per cent, by depreciation allow'ances. 
After taking reserves into account, there is a balance of about 
Ks. 3, GO lakhs wdiich Managing Agents in Ahmedabad find to meet 
the balance of Block expenditure. In addition they provide the 
working capital required to carry stores, stocks and outstandings. 
The amounts involved here have not been included in the financial 
statement submitted and we are unable to estimate the amounts 
annually expended on interest which is i!isually lumped with other 
charges in tne published accounts. The depreciation shown as due 
in respect of the Ahmedabad mills has been calculated on the 
customary scale except in the case of some of the mills working 
night shifts which appear to have doubled the usual income-tax 
rate on machinery. The annual depreciation due works out to an 
overhead average of per cent, on the original Block value. This 
may be compared with the overhead average of 4 per cent, in the 
Bombay financial statement. We have been supplied by the 
Ahmedabad Millowners* Association wuth details of the amounts 
of depreciation actually allowed by the Income-tax authorities and 
of the allowances calculated at the customary rates in respect of 
twelve Ahmedabad mills which have favoured us with details of 
working expenditure. On basis of these allowances the average 
debit for depreciation works out to 3-86 per cent, on the original 
Block value of these mills instead of the overhead average of 4*50 
per cent, which has been used to show the financial position of 
the Ahmedabad mill industry. The application of the difference 
of *64 per cent, to the total Block figures of the industry would 
make a material difference in the total working results shown in 
Table XLI. 

As it is, a comparison of the figures in the last two Tables shows 
that the Ahmedabad group returns much better results than the 
Bombay mills. Indeed, the figures submitted to the Board for the 
twelve Ahmedabad mills referred to, after adjusting depreciation 
debits, show net profits for the years 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 
of Rs. 21f lakhs, Tls. 17| lakhs, Rs. 2 lakhs and Rs. 4 lakhs res- 
pectively. That is to say, during these four years these twelve 
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mills show an average profit of Rs. 11^ lakhs per annum, after 
providing for all charges including interest on borrowed money 
and full agency commissions and depreciation allowances. On 
the actual paid-up capital this means an average return of 14 per 
cent, per annum although on the original Block value the annual 
return is 3| per cent. only. Taking repairs debited to reserves 
into account, the average returns are reduced to 13 per cent, and 
3 per cent, respectively. 

51. The foregoing results indicate the difficulties in the way 
of the Board reaching a fair estimation of the profit earning 
capacity not merely of mills in large centres 
Difficulties in esti- Bombay and Ahmedabad but of mills 

Tpacfty.^ “ ® in other parts of India. While the pub- 

lished results of cotton mill companies 
whose figures appear in the columns of the financial press support 
the contention that many concerns are paying little or no dividends 
on ordinary capital, the proportion that paid-up capital bears to 
the amount invested in the industry in the shape of fixed capital 
expenditure and working capital in many cases is relatively so 
small that the Board does not feel justified in accepting the rates 
or indeed the actual payment or non-payment of dividends on 
ordinary capital as a guide to the efficiency or otheiwise of the 
existing duties on imported goods. One important fact, however, 
does emerge from the Board^s examination of the finai>cial position 
of mills generally. All over India, from Cawnpore in the north 
to Madura in the south, from Ahmedabad and Bombay on the west 
to Calcutta and Madras on the east and in Central India, are to 
be found large cotton mills, well equipped and well managed, the 
gross Block accounts of which, in many cases, are covered by re- 
serve, depreciation and other funds, as a result of which these 
large producing plants are able to manufacture and place their 
products on the market more cheaply than newer and less fortu- 
nately placed concerns, and the Board has been informed that the 
operations and marketing policy of some of these large companies 
influence the course of prices and react on market conditions 
generally. 


52. In the representation of the cotton spinning industry, it 
is stated that no less than 10 per cent, of the purely spinning mills 
had within a year gone over to weaving. In 
Financial position of relatively higher protection 

South India spinners. Pciixii • 

anorded to tlie weaving side oi the industry 

this is not altogether surprising. All the same the spinning in- 
dustry in Southern India continues to develop. The latest accounts 
of four purely spinning mills in Coimbatore District with which 
we have been favoured show that profits are being made on that 
side of the cotton textile industry. Spinning average counts from 
2Gs to 31s these mills show returns of 8 per cent, and 5 per cent, 
respectively on their total capital of E,s. 29 lakhs and fixed capital 
expenditure of Rs. 46 lakhs, after providing for all charges in- 
cluding depreciation and taxation. 
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53. The Mlowing Table shows the values of the different classes 
of cotton machinery imported during the 
period under review: — 


Imports of machinery. 


Tadle XLII . — ImporU of Cotton Textile Machinery, 

(Lakhs of mpost.) 


BfiUibiiiery. 

1930-81. 

1981-82. 

1932-83. 

1933-84. 

1034-35. 

1936-36 
(9 months). 

Cottoa bleaching and dyeing . 

1-76 

8*28 

8*11 

4*08 

8*85 

4*60 

Cotton printing 

•71 

•21 

1*72 

0*74 

1*10 

0*78 

Colton spinning . . 

112*60 

110*06 

118*09 

110*10 

137*30 

81*54 

Cotton weaving machinery • 

52*61 

68*90 

70*42 

70*45 

66*93 

48*20 

Totai 

167*68 

182*45 

193*84 

185*87 

208-18 

130*25 

Cotton other sorts including 
carding and ginning machi- 
nery. 

10*39 

10*24 

15*10 

17*80 

33*00 

17*67 

GRAND TOTAL . 

178*07 

192-60 

208-44 

203*17 

241*18 

147*92 


The substantial sums expended on the purchase of bleaching, 
dyeing and printing machinery indicate that the industry is mak- 
ing steady progress with the diversification of its manufactures to 
meet the demand for white, coloured and printed goods and thereby 
relieve the congestion in greys. i 


























CHAPTER VIII. 


The Effect of the Duties. 

54. Lists of the partiew frola whom representations were received 
by the Board and of the witnesses who appeared before the Board 
for examination in public or in camera will 
Appendices. Full oppor- 
’ tunity was ^iven to the cotton textile in- 

dustry to present its case and to answer the cases presented by other 
interested parties. The principal evidence in support of the exist- 
ing or higher duties was given by the Millowners^ Association, 
Bombay, representing the views of the Millowners^ Associations of 
Bombay and Bengal and the Millowner members of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce and by the Ahmedabad Millowners^ 
Association, the Southern Indian Millowners^ Association and the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Company, Limited. The principal cases 
for lower levels of duties were put forward By the Lancashire Dele- 
gation representing United Kingdom textile interests, the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal Chamber of CommeTce, tho 
Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
jfunrce representing importers of and dealers in United Kingdom 
goods. Representations received on behalf of the handloom in- 
dustry am dealt with separately. Statements of the cases sub- 
mitlocl together with the answers and supplementary statements 
tereived from tlie Millowners' Associations, the Lancashire Dele- 
gation and the Chambers of Commerce after exchange of cases are 
available and copies arO incorporated in annexures to this Report 
except where tlie evidence is of a confidential nature given on the 
understanding that it would not be published. 


55. We do not propose to deal at length with all the arguments 
advanced in support of and against the existing duties or higher 
r T lower levels but we think it necessary to 

sent duties”''®’” as possible to the main heads 

OT the cases submitted to the Board for con- 
fiideration. Taking first the evidence in favour of lower levels of 
'duties, we find the Xiancashire Delegation and other parties con- 
cerned with importations of United Kingdom cloth and yarn press- 
ing for reductions in the existing duties on various grounds. The 
Lancashire Delegation agree that the Indian textile industry is 
entitled to a reasonable liieasure of protection for its progressive 
'development. They recognise the inevitability of progress in 
Indian production and that mills should he in a position to make 
profits, but they consider the existing duties are far hicfber than 
is necessary to equate the prices of goods imported from the United 
Kingdom to the fair selling prices for similar goods produced in 
India*. They take strong exception to specific duties and present a 
case for a uniform reduction in the existing uniform 26 per cen*. 

( 60 ) 
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ftd vnlor^n duty on Imports from the United Kingdom of cotton 
piecegoods and for reductions in the duties on similar imports of 
cotton yarns and of fabrics of artificial silk and mixtures thereof 
with cotton. Certain of the Chambers of Commerce agree that 
adequate protection should be given to the Indian textile industry 
but maintain that the existing duties on United Kingdom cloth and 
yarns are far higher than is necessary to give adequate protection to 
the Indian mills. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce recommends 
the adoption by Government of such a level of duties as will revive 
the trade in British piecegoods and bring much needed and long 
overdue relief to consumers. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
recommends that the duties on textiles from the United Kingdom 
should be on an ad valorem basis of 5 per cent, for cotton yarns, 
15 per cent, for cotton piecegoods generally and 20 per cent, 
for artificial silk goods and artificial silk mixtures. The 
Madras Chamber of Commerce presses for a considerable reduce 
tion in duties and asks that the ad valorem duties on cotton 
piecegoods should be reduced at least to 15 per cent, and 
tlie specific duty to 8 annas per lb., while as regards yarns the 
Chamber contends that on counts of 40s the duty is excessive and 
that on counts of 50s and above the duty should be abolished as 
there is no need for a protective duty on fine yarns. 

56. The principal evidence submitted in support of the fore- 
Summary of at^u- going recommendations may be summarised 
ments for lower duties, follows : 

{a) The high protective duties are to blame for the falling off 
in imports from the United Kingdom. 

(6) Political troubles admittedly contributed to the falling off 
especially about the time the boycott was in force but 
these adverse factors no longer influence buyers to any 
material extent. 

(c) The world-wide depression cannot be blamed for the decline 
in imports from the United Kingdom in face of the 
marked increase in the production of Indian made goods 
and in the total quantity of piecegoods available for con- 
sumption in India. 

{d) Specific duties in particular are to blame for the great 
falling off in imports of plain grey piecegoods. It could 
never have been intended to make these duties prohibi- 
tive in actual practice. In any event elimination of 
particular qualities is inconsistent with the present 
understanding between India and the United Kingdom 
and with the principle of equating prices. 

{e) Nor can sectional nor Indeed any protective duties be justi- 
fied at the other end of the scale where protection is 
given to finer cotton cloths and yarns manufactured in 
India from imported raw materials, contrary to the 
recommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission on 

f2 
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which India’s settled policy of discriminating proitec- 
tion is based. 

(/) Notwithstanding this disqualification, several Indian mills 
are already competing successfully in the manufacture 
of cloths from fine yarns largely made out of imported 
cotton. 

(jf) Very little of these higher counts of Indian made yarn is 
available for sale to the handloom or other indigenous 
industries which are dependent, therefore, for most >f 
their requirements on imported yarns, where the real 
competition is with Japanese and Chinese suppliers 
who are usually sellers of substantial quantities of both 
yarn and cloth at prices far lower than anything avail- 
able from the United Kingdom. 

{h) This keen competition has resulted in the displacement of 
finer styles by cheaper cloth of altogether different and 
coarser specifications and former United Kingdom lines 
have been driven off the market by low prices of sub- 
stituted goods. In an attempt to meet this competition 
United Kingdom suppliers in turn have been compelled 
to offer cloths of technical construction appreciably 
diffeient from those which formerly figured in their 
order books. 

(i) Where the lower levels of values are not due to Far Eastern 

competition, the keen internal competition amongst 
Indian mills themselves has a depressing effect on prices 
of certain lines which in turn react on market values 
generally. 

(j) The falling off in United Kingdom trade and the expansion 

of the Indian industry taken together are proof that the 
high tariff has in fact put the selling price of United 
Kingdom goods out of relation with those of Indian 
mills. 

(k) The endless variety of styles and the absence of outstand- 

ing types which are standard as between all sources of 
supply together with the process of substitution referred 
to add to the difficulties in the way of equating prices 
of imported goods to the fair selling prices of similar 
goods produced in India. To meet the wishes of the 
Board, however, efforts have been made and a wide 
range of samples of both imported and Indian goods 
have been submitted to the Board along with details of 
prices. 

(l) Prices at which suppliers are willing to sell over a sub- 

stantial period of time should be considered fair selling 
prices within the meaning of the terms of reference, and 
the prices United Kingdom competitors have to meet 
in competition should in equity be equated with actual 
United Kingdom selling prices. 
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(w) The Lancashire Delegation and others concerned in the 
import trade from the United Kingdom largely rest their 
case for lower duties on selling prices of both United 
iiingdom and Indian goods. They cannot see why 
actual selling prices over past months should have less 
relevance to this enquiry than theoretical costings, 
especially in cases where the corresponding goods pro- 
duced in India have not been manufactured on a scale 
big enough to really test mills’ costings. There is 
nothing more difficult than to check production costings 
in relation to selling prices. 


(n) The Lancashire Delegation, in the preparation of their 
case before leaving England, considered that the most 
convenient and efficient method of establishing a fair 
comparison of British and Indian prices would be to 
base their evidence on a series of representative Indian 
preducts. An analysis of these in Manchester enabled 
them to say at which price comparable United Kingdom 
products could have been placed on the Indian market 
in competition with the Indian products. The Delega- 
tion tender as evidence a statistical compilation which 
contains a comparison of the Indian prices of the Indian 
products and of the United Kingdom calculated prices 
for the sale of comparable products in the Indian market. 
The actual difference between the prices is expressed as 
a percentage of the United Kingdom price and the result 
is used as an argument to support the Delegation’s con- 
tention that/ lower duties are justified, indeed that little 
or no duties are required. 


57. Turning now to the evidence in favour of the existing 
duties, w^e find the Millowners’ Associations insisting on the main- 
Tj, . , . , tenance of the existing levels and in some 

low^\n^^duties. cases advocating higher duties on several 

grounds. The Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, which also represents the views of the Bengal Millowners’^ 
Association and the millowner members of the Upper India' 
Chamber of Commerce as well as of a large section of the industry 
in other parts of India, demands duties sufficiently high on au 
classes of goods to establish a fair competitive position, bearing in 
mind that ihe governing factor must be the necessity of ensuring 
the progressive development of the industry along lines indicated 
by previous Tariff Boards. The Association asks ‘‘ to be allowed 
to consolidate the gain already made at substantial sacrifices, being 
of the opinion that our industry will eventually be able, under the 
shelter of protective duties, to make satisfactory progress in the 
remaining lines in which there is scope for expansion by increased 
efficiency and a consequential lowering of costs of manufacture ’L 
The Association, therefore, submits that the existing rates of duty 
should be maintained on cotton cloths manufactured from coarse 
and medium counts and on artificial silk cloths and artificial silk 
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mixtures. And the Association is of the opinion that the , facts 
submitted by it prove the inadequacy of the existing duties in the 
case of yarns over dOs and of printed goods and cloths made from 
tine count yarns. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association considers that an 
examination of the prices is certain to show that the existing duties 
are absolutely essential in the large majority of cases of Indian 
manufactures and that, in the remaining cases, they are insufficient 
to be helpful to the industry. This Association gives expression to 
the view that the Indian industry is entitled to protection to 
achieve the goal in view, viz., the replacement of foreign competi- 
tion by internal competition, maintaining it as essential and legiti- 
mate for the Association to work for progressive development of the 
industry and to be self-dependent in the matter of manufacture 
and supply of its clothing. According to the Association, the 
present position is that, out of the Indian consumption of cloth, the 
major part is being supplied by the Indian industry; and the 
Indian industry is capable of producing the whole if given sufficient 
protection. With reference to the period of protection hitherto 
accorded to the industry the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
states, ‘‘We feel that it has hindered the growth of a general con- 
fidence in the future of the industry — a feeling absolutely 
essential, if the industry as a whole is to commit itself to a 
programme of greater diversification of quality, texture and 
finish. It is our considered opinion that if this feeling of suspense 
were once! removed, there is no class of goods which Indian manu- 
facturers cannot produce 

58. The principal evidence submitted in support of the existing 
Summary of argu- duties and of higher levels in some cases may 

ments against lower briefly summarised as follows: — 
duties, 

(a) (1) Subject to the consideration that the period during 
which substantive protection which the Indian Industry 
enjoys has been too short to enable definite conclusions 
being drawn, the existing duties on cotton piecegoods 
which were embodied in the Textile Protection Act of 
1934 have assisted the industry. 

(2) In the case of grey goods made from yarns below SOs 

counts, the specific duty has enabled the industry to 
consolidate its position and even to expand its production 
in bulk lines to meet the requirements of India’s grow- 
ing population. In these particular lines, however, 
internal competition has been instrumental in keeping 
prices at levels which often have been below the bare 
cost of production. 

(3) In other classes of piecegoods, the duties at present in force 

have, to some extent, assisted the industry to diversify 
its production but, speaking generally, have not been 
sufficient to enable Indian mills to realise fair •selling 
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prices in lines where there is direct competition from 
the United Kinp^dom, 

(4) The progress made, as the result of protection, in the 

expansion of the Indian mill production of medium 
count goods and in the attempts to manufacture fine 
count cloth has been particularly notipeable in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. 

(5) For many years the United Kingdom has not supplied 

coarse count grey cloth in anything but small quantities 
to the Indian market, and her position in respect of 
coarse grey plain goods has not been adversely affected 
either by the adi valorem or specific duties now in force. 

(6) As regards grey jaconets and mulls which are made from 

fine yarns, the position of the United Kingdom has not 
deteriorated since September, 1&31, when the existing 
specific duty of 4| annas per pound was imposed. 

(7) Imports of bordered grey dhotis from the United Kingdom 

have suffered as the result of internal competition from 
Indian mills manufacturing cloths of different texture 
and construction — made from coarser yarns with less 
reed and pick — which the mills are selling at bare pro* 
duction costs, and often under cost. 

(8) In bleached goods Indian mills have experienced great 

difficulty in meeting competition from the United 
Kingdom, particularly in white mulls, but with the 
progressive production of finer counts and the develo])- 
ment in bleaching and finishing, the industry may 
perhaps be able to hold its own even with existing 
duties. 

(9) In printed goods Indian mills up till now have been unable 

to meet English competition successfully but the posi* 
tion as a whole is obscured by Japanese competition. 

(10) In piece dyed goods, the United Kingdom imports have 

remained unaffected by the existing scale of duties. 

(11) In woven coloured goods, especially coarse and medium 

count cloths, Indian mills have been more successful 
in meeting competition from the United Kingdom. 

(12) In artificial silk goods and mixtures, both India and the 

United Kingdom have found it impossible to meet 
Japanese competition. Imports from whatever country 
they come should be stopped as they compete directly 
with the handloom industry and indirectly with the 
textile industry. Incidentally it is understood that 
about 85 per cent, of the artificial silk yarns imported 
into India is being consumed by the handloom industry. 

(13) In cotton yarns, the increased imports from China and 

Japan have affected the United Kingdom more than th^ 
duties. 
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(b) There has been a nonsiderable falling off in England’s cloth 

exports to India in a large number of lines compared 
with the years previous to 1930; but this has been due 
to the effects of the general world depression, effective 
Japanese competition and political troubles rather than 
to the duties in force in India. 

(c) Specific duties even though not meant to be prohibitive have 

the advantage of being more effective when combined 
with ad valorem duties. It is not agreed that specific 
duties have operated with undue severity in the case 
of United Kingdom grey goods. 

{d) Except in a few isolated instances, the texture and finish 
of the Indian article are never quite the same as those 
of the competing United Kingdom article. In many 
cases it will be found that the qualities of cloths man\i- 
factured by Indian mills are of coarser counts and of a 
lower reed and pick than the competing English cloth. 
One reason for this is that Indian cotton, T^ich is the 
principal raw material used by the indigenous industry, 
cannot be utilised in the production of the finer classes 
of cloth and yarn. 

(e) The limiting warp count of even the best Indian cotton is 
under 40s and the supplies of cotton suitable for warp 
yarns in the 30s/408 range is extremely limited. When 
it is necessary to produce fine yarns, imported raw mate- 
rial must be used for which mills have to pay a higher 
price than their competitors in the United Kingdom 
owing to the half anna per pound import duty on raw 
cotton, also in some cases higher freight and other 
charges. The real protection afforded by the existing 
import duties has been seriously affected by the cumula- 
tive effects of the import duty on raw cotton and the 
duties on imports of other manufacturing materials. 

(/) To keep pace with the changing conditions, the production 
of finer counts and superior goods in India must increase 
and is increasing at a satisfactory rate. A much larger 
proportion of cloth is now bleached and finished, more 
colour is used in borders and shirtings. Goods are 
combed and mercerised. The details in all types of 
advances such as texture, design, finish and colour 
cannot be represented statistically. 

(ff) One reason for existing differences between English and 
Indian goods is that in a number of lines direct com- 
petition has had to be substituted by indirect competi- 
tion owing to the Indian mills' inability to produce 
goods to English specifications at competitive prices. 

(h) Another reason for differences between United Kingdom 
and Indian goods is the existence of an intermediate 
class of competitive goods produced by other countries. 
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(i) A clear estimation of the effectiveness of the duties on 

United Kingdom goods is rendered infinitely more diffi- 
cult owing to the factor of Japanese and Chinese com- 
petition, which comes into play when dealing with 
each and every class of cloth and yarn produced in 
India or imported from the United Kingdom. 

(j) The drop in the importation of yarn from the United 

Kingdom has been chiefly due to severe Japanese com- 
petition. Indian mills have been unable to compete 
effectively in price against both the United Kingdom 
and Japan in all fine counts. 

(i) Between 1930 and 1935, internal competition in the coarse 
and medium count plain grey trade has not only been 
sufficient to prevent any exploitation of the consumer 
but has been instrumental in bringing down prices 
almost to pre-war levels, despite the fact that labour 
and certain other charges are much higher than in 
pre-war years as evidenced by a statement furnished by 
the Millowmers’ Association, Bombay, showing estimated 
average consumption of yards of cloth per head of popu- 
lation and an estimated average price per yard of mill- 
made cloth given in Appendix X. 

(l) In the case of the goods in which the Indian industry has 

become more conversant and is now producing the major 
part of the requirements, a period of internal competi- 
tion has set in. In the case of other goods, the com- 
paratively lower prices of the United Kingdom goods 
also force down the prices of Indian goods. Under the 
influence of this double prcvssure, the industry has had 
to sell goods cheaply and in some cases even cheaper 
than the bare cost of production. 

(m) There are no classes of goods imported from the United 

Kingdom which do not directly or indirectly compete 
with the goods produced in India. There may be differ- 
ences ill finish, texture and quality between imported 
and Indian goods but such differences do not separate 
these goods into non-competitive sections. Such are 
quite common among the imported goods themselves and 
also among the goods produced in India. 

{n) The prices at which mills have been selling their produc- 
tion do not necessarily constitute fair selling prices. 
What constitutes a fair selling price for an Indian 
commodity has l^een laid down by previous Tariff Boards. 
In brief a fair selling price is one which will give a 
reasonably efficient unit a margin over and above its 
bare cost of production, sufficient to enalde the concern 
to meet the interest charges on its working capital, 
provide adequate depreciation, cover sales expend if nre 
and commission including managing agents’ commission 
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and in addition provide a return of 8 per cent, on the 
capital sunk in the concern. 

(o>) The suggestion that the market price records of Indian 
mills should be basic evidence and that mill cost cal- 
culations should be treated as supplementary evidence 
is not accepted. One of the difficulties of endeavouring 
to estimate whether fair selling prices have been realised 
by a mill by examining its Profit and Loss account is 
that in India it is a general rule for mills to manufac- 
ture a very wide variety of goods, some of which may 
be produced at a loss in order to keep looms and spindles 
engaged while the mill may make a profit on other 
lines. The profit and less figures of the industry as a 
whole do, however, constitute a rough guide as to 
whether bare costs have on the whole been covered, but 
could hardly be used to prove that particular cloths 
competing against United Kingdom cloths are or are 
not adequately protected. 

(p) Exception is taken to the statistical compilation on which 
Lancashire Delegation’s original case was based on the 
ground that the Indian prices quoted are not fair selling 
prices of the Indian lines but in many cases bare cost 
quotations, against which Lancashire has inserted 
theoretical fair selling prices for goods which might be 
produced in the United Kingdom to compete directly 
against the established Indian lines. 

{^) The Indian Millowners’ Associations submit that a more 
satisfactory test of the effectiveness of the existing duties 
would be to compare the wholesale market prices of 
United Kingdom goods in India with the mills’ cal- 
culated fair selling prices of the same goods if manu- 
factured in Indian mills. The costings of a number of 
cotton cloths covering the full range of imports from 
the United Kingdom have been obtained from mills and 
the Associations tender as evidence a summary of the 
results of the comparison of the wholesale market prices 
of standard lines of English goods and the mills’ 
calculated fair selling prices of these cloths if and when 
manufactured in India. The results are used as an 
argument to support the Associations’ case that lower 
duties are not justified, indeed that very much higher 
duties are required. 


69. The managing agents of the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Company, Limited, Madras, state that the trade for which they 
are adapted does not bring them directly 
into competition with very many similar 
imported goods. Indirect competition pro- 
bably has more bearing on their business. The duties now in 
existence and those imposed in recent years have provided what 
they consider to be the necessary amount of protection in the case 


Views of other tex- 
tile interests. 
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of the general class of qualities they make. Although they only 
occasionally have small quantities of surplus yarn to dispose of, 
they consider yarn and cloth are so closely related to one another 
that it is not in the interests of the textile industry as a whole to 
have in existence a scale of duties which afford any less protection 
in the case of yarn than in the case of cloth. 

The representation of the cotton spinning industry was made 
on behalf of the Madura Mills Company, Limited, the Southern 
India Millowners’ Association and other spinning interests owning 
about one million spindles engaged in producing yarns for the 
handloom, hosiery, poweiioom and other industries. The Indian 
cotton spinning industry states that it is and for some years has 
been in a state of depression. External competitioi\ has contri- 
buted to this and imports from Japan and China have been some- 
.what mpre detrimental than those from the United Kingdom, 
although increased duties are said to be required in all cases. 
Internal competition in cotton yarn has also greatly increased in 
recent years with the usual result of lower price levels. The spin- 
ning industry considers it most necessary that adequate duties be 
placed on all counts of yarn and indicates that the duties required 
on United Kingdom yams of all counts are 5 per cent, or at 
least annas per lb., whichever is higher, to either of which should 
be added ‘0 anna to equate the import duty on raw cotton. The 
existence of intense internal competition as has been shown to be 
rampant would safeguard the handloom weaver against any undue 
rise in price up to and including 328 counts. Counts 40s and 
upwards, the Industry adds, would probably rise in price, the 
increase being more marked in 60s and upwards than in 40s as 
there is already keen competition in the latter count among Indian 
mills themselves. 

The Bengal Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association submits a cafse 
in which it is stated that an adequate supply of good quality Indian 
hosiery yarn is not forthcoming. Although willing that the present 
rate should remain unchanged the Association is definitely opposed 
to any increase in the existing rate of duties. It makes no mention 
of counts or prices of yarn but figures supplied by the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, indicate that most of the hosiery yarn used in 
that province is of counts of 20s or less. The Madura Mills Com- 
pany, Limited, after joining in the representation of the cotton 
spinning industry that it could not compete against United 
Kingdom special hosiery yarns of medium counts, modified their 
case and stated that the present duty is suflBcient up to counts of 
26s. 
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Price Comparisons. 

tSO. The task assigned to the present Special Tariff Board is to 
recommend the level of duties necessary to afford to the 
Indian cotton textile industry against imports 
Task before the the United Kingdom adequate protec- 

^ tion, by which is meant duties which will 
^ * equate the prices of imported goods to the 

fair selling prices for similar goods produced in India. It will 
be observed the comparison involved is not one of identical goods 
only nor of actual selling prices with actual selling prices nor of 
fair selling prices with fair selling prices. Our task is to compare 
imported goods with similar goods produced in India and the prices 
of imports with the fair selling prices of Indian products. 

61. The difficulties in the way of making comparisons between 
Indian and imported cloths and relative prices have been empha- 
sised in previous textile enquiries. The 
Difficulties experi- Report of the Tariff Board of 1927 referred 
quiries,'*^ previous en- great difficulties met at every stage 

in obtaining a satisfactory basis for compari- 
son, the wide range of the piecegoods entering India, the different 
varieties and the variations in prices due often to the reputation of 
the manufacturer or of the dealer. In 1929 Mr. Hardy found it 
well-nigh impossible to select two cloths, one imported and one 
manufactured in India, which are so nearly identical that any 
useful deductions can be made from the prices at which they are 
sold since, as a rule, there are bound to be differences of finish 
and quality which will obscure the issue. Moreover, even if such 
a selection could be made, he considered the severity of competition 
could not be gauged without some knowledge of the profits that 
were being made on each cloth. The Report of the Tariff Board 
of 1932 referred to the fact that no exact comparison of Indian 
mill-made goods with imported goods is possible, the varieties of 
both kinds being so numerous that no two clasvses of cloth are 
really alike. Instead, therefore, of adopting the usual Indian 
Tariff Board method of estimating a fair selling price for the Indian 
industry and comparing it with the duty-free price of a correspond- 
ing imported article, and then taking the difference, subject to 
necessary adjustments, as the measure of protection required, the 
last Tariff Board decided to compare the fair selling price estimated 
for Indian cloth, not with the duty-free price of imported cloth, 
but with the ex-mill price actually realised by the Indian mill less 
duty. The Board adopted this method on the ground that a given 
class of cloth made by an Indian mill competes with a variety of 
imported cloths of similar and of different qualities, designs and 
dimensions, and the price actually realised by the Indian mill may 

( 70 ) 
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be presumed to reflect the competition which arises from every class 
of cloth likely to be considered by the purchaser more or less 
equally suitable for his purpose. Deducting from the realised price 
the rate of duty applicable to this class of cloth, the Board decided 
to take the resulting figure as giving the price at which the Indian 
cloth is required to compete in the market. In coming to this 
conclusion, the Board did not overlook the fact that the realised 
price might reflect not merely external but also internal competi- 
tion. 

62. The present Tariff Board soon realised that the difficulties 
experienced in previous enquiries could be overcome j)nly by the 

Procedure followed 
in present enquiry. 

and during its visits 
ested parties were specially requested to assist the Board by sub- 
mitting as many samples as possible of goods imported from the 
United Kingdom and of similar goods produced in India together 
with detailed prices so that accurate comparisons might be obtained 
by the use of typical and comparable samples. Representations 
from interested parties and replies to the Board’s questionnaire 
were invited, and every opportunity has been given to the Cotton 
Textile Industry, whether in India or the United Kingdom, to 
present its case and to answer the cases presented by other interested 
parties. 

63. The main case on behalf of the United Kingdom Textile 
Industry was prepared before the departure from England of its 

Method advocated representatives who are generally referred to 
by Lancashire Delega- in this report as the Lancashire Delegation. 

In view of the methods advocated by them 
for the purpose of comparing prices, we deal first with this case 
which contrasts other industries, where there are products occupying 
a dominant position that are for all practical jfurposes standard 
as between all sources of supply, with the cotton textile industry 
where there is an almost endless variety. Reference is also made to 
the widespread substitution of different types for those previously 
on offer in the Indian market as a result both of tariff increases 
and of the competition of low-priced Japanese goods, thereby adding 
very materially to the difficulty of tabling price comparisons 
between strictly comparable products over a period long enough to 
be thoroughly representative. In view of these and other consi- 
derations and on the understanding that this Board’s terms of 
reference establish the equation of fair selling prices as the basis 
of the enquiry, the Lancashire Delegation decided that the most 
convenient and efficient method of establishing a fair comparison 
between United Kingdom and Indian prices would be to base 
their evidence on a series of representative Indian products, a range 
of which they obtained in India along with the Indian mill selling 
prices. After a technical analysis which enabled them to say at 
what price comparable United Kingdom products could have been 


co-operanon ana gooawiii or inose acuveiy 
engaged in the cotton textile .industry. 
During the stay of the Board in Bombay 
to Calcutta, Madras and Ahmedabad, inter- 
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placed on the Indian market on corresponding dates, the Lanca- 
shire Delegation handed to the Board samples of these Indian 
goods along with a statistical compilation in which comparisons 
are made between the Indian prices, the prices at which 

Indian mills had been prepared to sell the Indian goods and the 
United Kingdom prices, i.e., minimum prices at which United 
Kingdom sellers would have been willing to sell comparable products 
in the Indian market. On the basis of these representative 
samples and price comparisons and on the averages of the recorded 
margins between the two sets of prices, the Lancashire Delegation 
asked for a substantial and uniform reduction in the existing level 
of duties. The Millowners^ Associations objected to this method 
of equating prices on the ground that the comparative prices were 
entirely ii’relevant to the present enquiry and must have been sub- 
mitted under a misunderstanding as to the terms of reference, 
which did not specify “ the equation of fair selling prices as the 
basis of the enquiry ’’ but the equation of prices of goods actually 
being imported to the fair selling prices of similar goods produced 
in India. If so required by the Board, however, the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, was prepared to examine the Indian cloths 
and price data submitted. This was ultimately done and the 
Board has been favoured with the Association’s remarks on the 
samples furnished by the Lancashire Delegation and with a state- 
ment embodying the latest realised prices received for the manu- 
factures of member mills, with their bar© costs of manufacturing. 
By bare cost is meant the bare cost of manufacture without any 
provision for interest on working capital, depreciation on bloclc, 
Managing Agents’ commission and return on capital. 

64, We have had the available data tabulated and in Appendix 
V give a detailed comparison of the prices of individual cloths under 
Detailed comparison the usual broad classifications of plain greys, 
between United King- bordered greys (dhotis), bleached, piece 
fa“p]S'^if^”manufac- printed' and yarn dyed. Before pro- 

tured in United King- ceeding to analyse the results we quote the 
dofti, and prices for the following extract from the main case sub- 
ducts^ Indian pro- mitted by the Lancashire Delegation : — 

An examination of the price comparison handed in clearly 
discloses the fact that whatever may be the margin between 
the fair selling prices of cotton piecegoods imported from the 
United Kingdom and those produced in Indian mills, it is 
certain that the margin will not be identical as between one 
class of goods and another, or for that matter as between the 
products of one mill and those of competitors in the same 
country. We feel that in any approach to the question of 
fixing a fair and equitable rate of duty, it has to he admitted 
that margins will never be absolutely uniform throughout the 
industry as a whole, or sections of it. There is not only the 
fact that it is always possible for manufacturers to introduce 
slight variations in the product which affect the price at which 
they sell it: there is also an inevitable variation in the effi- 
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ciency of different units of production, and from time to time 
in tile profit margins. These Being the circumstances of the 
case, we base our representations on averages and an adequately 
large collection of representative cases. Our experience of 
trade which is even more diversified than that which is con- 
ducted by the Indian Millowners leads us to conclude that if 
and when a fair average was struck, cases which departed from 
the average in one direction would be levelled out in practice 
by cases of an opposite character at the other end of the scale. 
The practical implication of this is that it is safe to rely on 
the certainty that any given rate of duty which is fair on the 
average, if slightly more than would be justified in isolated 
cases here and there, will likewise be slightly less in other 
cases.” 

That there is considerable force in these observations is evi- 
denced by the marked differences in comparative prices of cloths 
under the same classifications. Under plain greys, for instance, 
we find the selling price of one sample of Indian mill-made shirting 
16*8 per cent, lower than the United Kingdom costing of the 
comparable United Kingdom product and in another case 13 per 
cent, higher, while the latest mill realisation prices of the same 
cloths are 11*5 per cent, lower and 2'3 per cent, higher respectively 
and the mills’ bare costs of manufacturing these particular cloths 
are given as 13*2 per cent, lower and 5*1 per cent, higher respec- 
tively than the United Kingdom costings. 

Under the head of bordered greys, we find the selling price of 
one sample of Indian mill-made dhoti 13*2 per cent, lower than 
the United Kingdom costing of the comparable United Kingdom 
product and in another case 11-6 per cent, higher, while the latest 
mill realisation prices of the same cloths are 14*2 per cent, lower 
and 8*9 per cent, higher respectively and the mills’ bare costs of 
manufacturing these particular cloths are given as 19 per cent, 
lower and 4*5 per cent, higher respectively than the United Kingdom 
costings. 

Under the head of bleached, we find the selling price of one 
Indian mill-made dhoti 16*3 per cent, higher and of another 151 
per cent, lower; of one nainsook 15*2 per eent. higher and of 
another 12*3 per cent, lower; and of one shirting 11'6 per cent, 
higher and of another 13*4 per cent, lower respectively than the 
United Kingdom costings of comparable United Kingdom products. 
In the case of this last mentioned sample of Indian bleached shirt- 
ing we find the mills’ Selling price 13*4 per cent, lower and the 
latest realisation price 13*9 per cent, lower while the mills’ bare 
costs of manufacturing this particular cloth are given as 0*5 per 
cent, higher than the United Kingdom costing. 

In the case of mulls, where United Kingdom prices as a rule 
are relatively lower, we find the selling price of an Indian plain 
grey sample 16*2 per cent,, the latest realisation price 23-3 per cent, 
and the mills’ bare cost of manufacture 24-9 per cent, higher than 
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the United Kingdom costing of the comparable United Kingdom 
product, while the selling price of one Indian bleached is 

given as exactly the same as the United Kingdom costing of the 
United Kingdom product and the latest realisation price as 19*6 
per cent, and the mills’ bare cost of manufacturing as 32*5 per 
cent, higher respectively. 

65. In view of these wide variations in price comparisons of indi- 
vidual items, we have had the prices averaged and give the results 
. in Table XLIII. Unfortunately we have 

prices and obtain the latest realisation 

prices or mills’ bare costs of all the samples 
nor has it been possible for us to have all these particular mill 
costs verified, but we give the averages of such figures as are avail- 
able for the different classes of goods so that comparisons may be 
made of the averages of (a) United Kingdom minimum prices, 
(6) prices supplied by the United Kingdom as Indian mills’ selling 
prices of the Indian goods, (c) prices supplied by members of the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, as latest realisation prices and 
(d) member mills’ bare costs of manufacturing Indian cloths listed 
by the Lancashire Delegation in their statement of comparative 
prices as follows : — 

Table XLIII . — Samples of Indian mill made piecegoois with average 
rnmimum c.if. prices given by United Kingdom for goods if made in 
United Kingdom to same specifications as the Indian samples compared 
with average Indian mill selling, latest realisation and bare cost prices^ 


(Vide Appendix V.) 



United Kingdom mini* 
mum c.i.f. prices. 

by 
m as 
selling 
goods. 

Indian mills' latest real* 
isation prices. 


Percentage yariation 
between column 1 and 

CiaaaiflGaiion of samples. 

Prices suppUed 
United Kingdo 
Indian mills' 
prices of Indian 

^ . 
j | 

ll 

Colamn 2. 

1 

4 

§ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

I,— Ptain Greyi* 

As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 




14 la colamn 8 of Appendix V 

10 in columns 5 and 6 of Appen- 
dU V. 

8711 

02-88 

83-06 

88-80 

87-03 

—8-62 

-4-40 

— 8*88 

II . — Bordered Greyt, 








10 In column 8 of Appendix V 

0 In column 6 of Appendix V . 

7 In column 6 of Appendix V 

2103 

28-06 

22-48 

21-86 

28-03 

2i-*69 

-0-82 

1 •• 

- 8*34 

in . — Bleached. 








20 In column 8 of Appendix V 

17 in column 6 of Appendix V 

20 in column 6 of Appendix V 

40-60 

49-71 

66-08 

60-20 

62-60 

60-48' 

+1-09 


+ 8-28 

IV.— P<«ss Dyed, 








7 In column 3 of Appendix V 

0 in columns 6 and 0 of Appendix V 

78-80 

71-80 

66-17 

68*16 

7i-60 

—10-46 

—600 

—0-80 
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Table XLIII — contd. 



United Kingdom mini- 
mum c.i.f. prices. 

r United 
Indian 
rices of 


i 

Percentage variation 
between column 1 and 

Clasalficatlon of sanipleB. 

Prices supplied b> 
Kingdom as 
mills’ selling p 
Indian goods. 

Indian mills’ late 
Usation prices. 

Indian mills’ bare 
facturing costs. 

Column 2. 

Column 3. 

Column 4. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 


As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 




V.--Print8 








4 in column 3 of Appendix V 

1 in columns 6 and 0 of Appendix V 

06-80 

80-40 

90-87 

07-50 

94-io 

—6-70 

-fO-06 

+6*26 

VI . — Yam Dyed. 








6 In column 3 of Appendix V 

1 in column 5 of Appendix V 

2 in column 6 of Appendix V 

70-46 

8-00 

63-45 

6616 

8-30 

46-25 

—7-49 

+ 3 75 

—16-34 

Overhead Average*. 








70 in column 8 of Appendix V 

44 in column 6 of Appendix V 

46 in column 6 of Appendix V 

60-08 

67-04 

61-68 

68-08 

66-93 

62-02 

—8-33 

—0-10 ! 

+0-71 


The Lancashire Delegation submit that their calculations, on 
which the averages in columns 1, 2 and 5 of the above Table are 
based, show that if an average is made of the ruling price margins 
in representative lines no protective duty is necessary. And in 
this connection it must be borne in mind that the above United 
Kingdom minimum prices include no allowance in respect of the 
finance required to carry through actual transactions between 
United Kingdom and India or in regard to commissions in 
Manchester or India, or handling charges in India. Provivsion for 
these allowances may mean an addition of anything up to GJ- per 
cent, on what the Lancashire Delegation describe as their “ rock 
bottom ’’ prices. At any rate, the United Kingdom prices recorded 
for the purpose of comparison, it is said, represent the minimum 
prices which Manchester would have accepted for actual business 
under the strongest competitive pressure. The Indian prices, on 
the other hand, are given as those at which the Indian mills would 
have been prepared to sell, and the suggestiou is that the prices 
at which suppliers have been willing to sell over a period are fair 
Belling prices. As already indicated, the Millowners^ Associations 
do not agree that the pried equation should be based on the actual 
realised prices for Indian goods and the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, points out that a careful study of the figures on which 
columns 3 and 4 are based brings out clearly the la^ between 
realisation and fair selling prices and, in the Association's opinion, 
the utter fallacy of taking realisation as a basis of price equation 
when, in many instances, even bare costs of manufacture have not 
been realised. 


G 
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GG. While objecting to the Lancashire Delegation's method of 
taking representative Indian mill-made cloths for the purpose of 
calculating the prices at which comparable 
by Kingdom products could tave been 

ciation, Bombay. placed on the Indian market, the Mill- 

owners' Association submit that a more 


satisfactory test of the ehectiveness of the existing duties would 
be to adopt the method of comparing the wholesale market prices 
of United Kingdom goods in India with the fair selling prices of 
the same goods if manufactured in Indian mills. The Millowners’ 
Association, therefore, arranged for the submission to the Board 
of average costings of a number of cotton cloths covering the full 
range of imports from the United Kingdom. We have received 
from the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, a statement .containing 
the instr actions issued in September, 19^ by that Association to 
its members in regard to the preparation of their costings, copies 
of which we understand were issued to, and were generally followed 
by, other mills which submitted similar costings. The cost of raw 
material was based on the price of cotton at the end of June,. 1935 
which would represent approximately the time when goods saleable 
in India at the end of August would have been manufactured. 
Calculated on the basis of a balanced spinning and weaving mill 
of 1,000 looms and 39,552 spindles weaving grey cloth of 408 counts 
in looms of an average reed space of 4G‘8 inches, costing new 
Ils. 72 per spindle and Es. 1,800 per loom, the addition to bare 
costs were as follows: — 


Depreciation at 4-| per cent, on total block cost; 

Interest at 5 per cent, on working capital (one-third of block 
cost) ; 

Profit at 8 per cent, on block cost and income-tax and super- 
tax; 

but no addition was made in the case of Bombay mills for manag- 
ing agents’ commission. The prices thus arrived at are submitted 
as mills’ fair selling prices of cloths made to the exact specifica- 
tions of imported cloths selected as typical examples of United 
Kingdom cloths for which information as to wholesale market 
prices is available for a fairly long period, and the average fair 
selling prices put forward for comparison by the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, are said to be the averages of a number of mills 
with a good standard of efficiency regularly making cloths from 
yarns similar to those found iri the United Kingdom cloths costed. 


67, In Appendix VI we give a detailed comparison of the whole- 
sale prices of the imported cloths and of the average fair selling 
, . prices of the Indian mill products according 

to the costs furnished by the mills. In 
United Kingdom im- order to arrive at the amount of duty 
ports and prices for required for equation of prices, we have 
the sarrfe deducted from the wholesale market value 

for duty iiaid the usual 2 per^ cent, cash 
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discount allowed by the Customs authorities and one-fifth of the 
reduced value except in the case of three samples of plain greys 
liable to specific duty at the rate of 4f annas per lb. The result- 
ing figure in each case is the net wholesale market price against^ 
which has been placed the mills’ average fair selling price ; the 
dillerence between the two representing the amount of duty required! 
to equate the price of the imported goods to the fair selling price 
for the same goods if produced in India. The differences have been 
expressed in percentages of the net wholesale market price and here 
again, as in the case of the Lancashire Delegation prices already 
dealt with, there are marked differences in comparative prices of 
cloths under the same classifications. Under plain greys, for 
instance, we find the percentage required for equation in one item 
37-97 per cent., and in another 87-91 per cent, of the net wholesale 
market price. Under the bead of bordered greys, we find the per- 
ceniage required in the case of one dhoti is 60-69 and of another 
90-34, while under the head of bleached goods the required 
percentage varies from 35-31) to 55-91 of the net wholesale market 
price. 

68. In view of these wide variations in individual percentages, 
we have had the prices averaged and give the results in Table XLIV 
which shows the averages of (a) wholesale 
prices and prices of United Kingdom imports, 

^ * (h) mills’ fair selling prices of the same goods 

if manufactured in Indian mills, and (c) percentages req^iiired for 
equation of prices. Additional columns have been added to show 
the percentages to bare costs added by the mills in respect of 
depreciation, interest on w^orking capital, profits and taxes. 

Table XLIV. — Samples and average prices of United Kingdom imports 
compared mth Indian Mills* average fair selling prices for the same 
goods if manufactured in Indian Mills to same specifications^ accord^ 
ing to Millowners* Association^ Bombay, 


(Vide Appendix VI.) 


Classiflcation of samples. 

Wholesale market price 
of United Kingdom 
imports. 

Net wholesale market 
price less 2 per cent, 
discount and appro- 
priate duty. 

Mills* fair selling price. 

Difference required 
for equation. 

Percentage of differ- 
ence to net wholesale 
market price. 


taring costs. | 

Percentage of over- 
heads to bare cost. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

7 

I. Plain Greys : 6 samples 

As. per 
piece. 
8400 

As. per 
piece. 
65*54 

Ab. per 
piece. 
105*20 

As. pet 
piece. 
39*76 

60*64 

As. per 
piece. 
77-16 

86*46 

U. Bordered Greys 

7 samples .... 

31*68 

24*84 

40*42 

15-68 

62*72 

29-54 

86-8(1 

1 sample .... 
III. Bleached : 15 samples . 



37*84 



27*59 

37-16 

81*80 

63*74 

92*32 

28*68 

44*83 

69*32 

83-17 

IV. Piece Dyed : 3 samples . 

148*33 

116*29 

179*25 

62*96 

64*14 

135*82 

31-96 

V. Printed : 2 samples 

122-50 

96*04 

157*64 

01-60 

64*04 

131-^43 

19-87 

VI. Yarn Dyed \ No samples 





•* 


- 


Average of 3d samples . 

79*86 

62*56 

95*62 

82*97 

62*71 

72*12 

32-44 
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69. The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association holding the opinion 
that the only way of gauging the sufficiency of the duties tor the 
purpose of equating prices is to collect Indian 
Method advocated costs of manufacture of imported varieties 
5Lere^sSion^‘ ■ compare them with the whole^le prices 

of these goods, have also submitted member 
cost of manufacture of some of the representative sorts 
imported from the United Kingdom. Summaries of the results 
have been tabulated and in Appendix VII we give a detailed com- 
parison of the wholesale martet prices of the selected lines of 
^English goods and the average fair selling prices of these cloths 
when manufactured in India according to costs furnished by mills. 
In the figures submitted by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion the costings represent the average bare cost in Ahmedabad 
mills with additions similar to those of the Bombay mills for depre«8 
ciation and other overheads. Unlike Bombay mills whose costings 
include no addition for managing agents’ commission, the commis- 
sions of Ahmedabad mill agents have been included in their costs. 
In all other respects the comparison between net wholesale market 
prices and mills’ average fair selling prices has been made on 
similar lines and the differences between the two expressed in 
percentages of the net wholesale market price. Here again, there 
are marked differences in comparative prices of cloth under the 
same classifications. We therefore have had the prices averaged 
and give the results in Table XLV which shows the averages of 
(a) wholesale market prices of United Kingdom imports, (6) mills'^ 
lair selling prices of the same goods if manufactured in Indian 
mills and (c) percentage required for equation of prices. 

Table XLV . — Samples and average prices of United Kingdom imports 
compared with Indian Mills' average fair selling prices for the same 
goods if manufactured in Indian Mills to same specifications y accord* 
ing to Ahmedabad Millowners' Association. 

[Vide Appendix VII.) 


Classification of 
samples. 

Wholesale 
market price 
of United 
Kingdom 
Imports. 

Not wholesale 
market price 
less 2 per cent, 
discount and 
appropriate 

Mills’ fair 
selling 
price. 

Difference 
required for 
equation. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

I. Plain Qrtyi : 

4 samples 

As. per piece. 

' 79-76 

As. per piece. 

6205 

As. per piece. 

92-69 

As. per piece. 

80-54 

n. Bordered Greys : 

8 samples 

84-67 

27-18 

46-00 

17-82 

m. Bleached : 

18 samples . 

6910 

86-74 

127-66 

40-82 

IV. Piece Dyed : 

1 sample 

122-60 

96-04 

150-86 

54-82 

Average : 

21 Bamples • • 

06-07 

73-97 

110-21 

80-24 


Percentage of 
difference to 
net wholesale 
market price. 

6 

4922 

65-56 

47- 06 

57-08 

48- 90 
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70. The foregoing review of the evidence and in particular 
of the cases put forward as to the effectiveness of the existing duties 

^ „ may appear to indicate that the Lancashire 

posed ^metliods.^^^ Delegation and the Millowners’ Associations 

have adopted entirely different methods of 
stating their cases so far at least as concerns the submission of 
comparative prices and relative data discussed in this chapter. As 
a matter of fact, the difference lies more in the application of the 
method than in the actual method itself. The method adopted in 
the first instance by both parties is one that can be and often is 
used in investigations where the costs of manufacturing particular 
cloths in country A are compared with the costs of manufacturing 
identical or like cloths in country B and conversely the costs of 
cloths manufactured in country B are compared with the costs of 
identical 6r like cloths manufactured in country A. In the prepara- 
tion of their main case the Lancashire Delegation followed this 
method to some extent when fixing the minimum prices at which 
Manchester would be willing to do business in the United Kingdom 
products comparable to the Indian cloths, of which samples and 
selling pri(^es had been received from India, but beyond the statis- 
tical compilation of comparative prices no evidence was forthcoming 
in support of the Lancashire estimates. In the case of the Mill- 
owners* Associations, on the other hand, the direct method was 
adopted to the extent of costing imported United Kingdom cloths 
in order to arrive at Indian mills* fair selling prices of comparable 
Indian products and supplementary evidence was produced which 
made it possible for the Board to test the reliability of some of the 
mills* costings in comparison with the prices of the imported 
cloths. 

In consequence of the adoption of the foregoing method or 
methods by the parties concerned, the Board has been handed state- 
ments embodying widely different points of view as to the efficiency 
of the existing duties and the amounts required to equate the prices 
of imported goods to the fair selling prices for similar goods pro- 
duced in India. On basis of the comparative prices submitted 
along with their main case and on the assumption that prices at 
which suppliers are willing to sell over a period are fair selling 
prices, the Lancashire Delegation submit average figures from which 
it would appear that no protective duty is necessary so far as the 
goods referred to in Table XLIII are concerned. On basis of com- 
parative prices submitted by the Millowners* Associations, on the 
other hand, and on the assumption that they are entitled to the 
allowances claimed in respect of depreciation, interest on working 
capital, profit and taxes, the Millowners* Association, Bombay, and 
the Ahmedabad Millowners* Association submit average figures, 
from which it would appear that in place of the existing duties the 
ad valorem rates required in respect of the goods referred to in 
Table XTJV and XLV are 52-71 per cent, and 48*99 per cent, 
respectively. 

71. We have referred (paragraph 59) to the case of the Buck- 
ingham and Carnatic Company, Limited. While the Managing 
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Agents state that the trade for which they are adapted does not 
bring them directly into competition with 
many imported goods, they at the same 
Oarnat/ic Oompany* time consider that^ directly or indirectly^ all 
the goods they manufacture enter into com- 
petition with imported goods and they give examples of three 
bleached and two dyed imported cloths as typical of this competition. 
In costing these on basis of their own costings, the Agents refer to 
the limitations of their costing system, owing mainly to the fact that 
they are spinning yarns varying in counts from 8s to 8()s and often 
weaving in the looms at one time as many as 300 entirely different 
qualities, the finishing of which varies from an ordinary bleach to 
highly specialised dyeings and finishes. They point out that in 
their costs allowances have been made for interest and deprecia- 
tion but not for profits, and it is on this basis that they have 
costed the imported cloths. These mill costings are based on the 
average price paid for cotton in each particular year but the cost 
of raw material content in the imported article appears to bear 
little or no relation to the import price of at least one of the imported 
cloths, the price of which has varied only from Rs. 14-10-0 to 
Rs. 14-12-6 over the past three years, during which American cotton 
has been as low as 4*72 pence and as high as 7*42 pence per pound. 
In Table XLVI we give the average prices of the imported cloths 
as supplied by the Mill Agents who state that the c.i.f. prices flus 
landing charges include manufacturer’s and in some cases middle- 
man’s profits which also are included in the wholesale prices. In 
order to get an idea of the amoxint of duty required for equation 
of prices, we have deducted from the wholesale market value the 
usual 2 per cent, cash discount allowed by the Customs authorities 
and one-fifth of the reduced value for duty paid. Against the 
average net wholesale market price thus arrived at has been placed 
the mills’ average cost (including interest and depreciation but 
excluding profit) of the comparable Indian products as follows: — 

Table XLVI. — Samples and average prices of United Kingdom imports 
compared with Indian mills' average costs of comparable products if 
made in Indian mills. 


ClaBBiflcfttion of 
samples. 

! 

Wholesale 
market 
price of 
United 
Kingdom 
imports. 

Net 

wholesale 
market 
price less 

2 per cent, 
discount and 
less one-fifth 
for duty. 

0,l.f. price 
plm landing 
charges as 
given by 
mills. 

Mills cost 
(excluding 
profit). 

Difference 
between 
columns 2 
and 4. 

Column 6 
as 

percentage 

of 

column 2. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 


As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 

As. per 
piece. 


Bleached : 8 samples 

20088 

157-06 

161-49 

206-93 

49-87 

31-74 

Byed : ? samples 

215-00 

169-03 

164-00 

210-67 

41-54 

24-67 

Aterayt : 6 samples , 

206*44 

161-86 

166-60 

208-39 

46-54 

28-76 
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Oil basis of these figures it would appear that the existing duty 
of 25 per rent, is not sufficient to provide a margin of profit over 
and above mill costs (including allowances for interest and deprecia* 
tion) in respect of the goods referred to in the foregoing Table. 

72. In support of its case that, on the basis of costs, Indian 
mills are very inadequately protected against the United Kingdom 
Comparison between “ over 408, where she has lost 

prices of United King- ground, not on account of enective Indian 
dom yarp and fair competition but owing to Chinese and Japan^ 
selling prices. competition, the Millowners’ Association, 

j^ombay, has also adopted the direct method of comparing the 
wholesale market prices of United Kingdom yarns in India with 
fair selling prices of the same counts as manufactured in Indian 
mills. With the exception that the instructions for tjke prepara- 
,tioii of this side of the mills’ case were not issued by the Association 
until November, the basis of costings adopted is the same as in the 
case of cloth, viz,, bare cost plus allowance for depreciation, interest 
on working mpital and profit on a uniform scale but without any 
addition for managing agents’ commission. In Table XLVII we 
give a comparison of the wholesale selling prices at the end of 
August, 1935, of three brands of United Kingdom yarns and of the 
average fair selling prices of Indian mill products according to the 
costs furnished by trie mills. In order to arrive at the amount of 
duty required for the equation of prices, we have deducted from 
the wholesale market value the usual 2 per cent, cash discount with 

of the reduced value for duty paid on counts of GOs and 70s and 
1^ annas per pound for the specific duty on 50s. 


Table XLVII . — Samples and prices of United Kingdom^ cotton yarns 
compared with Indian mills' average fair selling prices of comparable 
products if made in Indian mills. 


Counts of Grey Yarn 
Imported from 
United Kingdom. 

Wholesale 
market price 
of United 
Kingdom 
yarns. 

Xot wholesale 
price less 2 per 
cent, anri less 
duty,* 

mils fair 
selling 
prkc. 

Wfferenec 
required for 
equation. 

Column 4 as 
percentage of 
Column 2. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


As. per lb. 

As. per lb. 

As. per lb. 

As. per lb. 


708 Bhut 

19-25 

17-97 

26-23 

8-26 

46-'97 

608 ** Woodcutter*’ . 

17-02 

15-89 

20-38 

4-49 

28-26 

SOs ” Bucket *’ 

14-80 

13-26 

16-36 

8-11 

28-47 

Average 

% 



•• 

82-67 


• Less 1/21 for duty on TOs and COs and IJ as. per Ib. on &0». 


On the assumption that the mills are entitled to the varioui 
allowances claimed, the figures in the foregoing Table indicate that, 
on basis of costs, in place of the present ad valorem rate of 5 per 
cent, the duties required to equate prices should range from 23*47 
per cent, on counts of 50s to 45*97 per cent, on counts of 70« grey 
varn. 
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73. Apart from the above mentioned costings of United Kingdom 
yarns by the Millowners* Association, Bombay, the only other 

costings of imported yarns submitted to the 
^ Madura Mills^ cost- Board were received from the Madura Mills 
Company, Limited, By far the largest 
spinners of yarn for sale in India, these mills cater specially for 
handloom weavers mainly in counts up to 40s although latterly 
their outturn of counts above 408 has been increasing. We. were 
supplied with full particulars of spinning costs for most of the 
qualities of yarn produced by this important group and in addition 
were favoured with details of Madura New Mill costings of qualities 
higher than their usual counts spun specially from imported cottonr 
to match a range of yarns imported from the United Kingdom. 
As the Board was asked to treat the costings as confidential, we 
cannot give details of costs which include full provision for interest 
and depreciation and 6 per cent, return, but not managing* agent’s 
commission. After making the usual deduction of 2 per cent, and 
^ of the net market value for duty paid, the differences between 
the average net wholesale prices and the mill’s average costs 
indicate that in respect of the ten samples submitted the average 
duty required to equate prices should be 17*76 per cent. On indi- 
vidual counts, however, the figures vary from 9*23 per cent, on 
52s w^arp grey Egyptian to an average of 20*86 per cent, on four 
samples of 80s, one of the brands of which works out as low as 
10*14 per cent, and another as high as 37*52 per cent. 

74. Our examination of comparative prices has been restricted 
so far to oases where parties have adopted the more or less direct 

method of comparing (a) prices of Indian 
Methods of compar- woods with estimated minimum prices of com- 
bySK " payable products if made in the United 

Kingdom to similar specifications or (6) 
prices of imported United Kingdom cloths and yarns with estimated 
cost prices of comparable products if made in Indian mills to 
similar specifications. Alternative (a) was adopted by the Lan- 
cashire Delegation and alternative (b) by the Indian mills entirely 
on their own initiative and were incorporated in the cases sub- 
mitted to the Board as evidence of the protection afforded by the 
existing duties and of the degree of protection required against 
imports from the United Kingdom. Having regard to the terms 
of reference and to the fact that the Lancashire Delegation’s mini- 
mum prices are not prices of imported goods but estimated costings 
of Indian goods if manufactured in the United Kingdom for export 
to India, in support of which no corroborative evidence has been 

I woduced, the Board is not prepared to accept these costings as a 
^nsis for an equation of prices. Nor does the Board feel justified 
in accepting for that purpose the theoretical costings of United 
Kingdom goods if made in India submitted on behalf of the Indian 
mills. We therefore now proceed to discuss other methods of esti- 
mating the degree of protection required by the Indian cotton 
textile industry against imports from the United Kingdom. 
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Equation of Prices. 

75. In the BoarcVs questionnaire parties were asked to si^te the 
principal classeg of goods imported from the United Kingdom 
which enter into competition directly or 
(^mpeting goods indirectly with similar goods produced in 
and Bombay mill coat- the Mill- 

owners’ Association, Bombay, supplied parti- 
culars of 40 representative lines of English imports in various 
classes, 32 of which are woven of yarns of counts 408 and above. 
In only two of the eight exceptions are both warp and weft yarns 
below 40s. Parties interested were also asked to state the principal 
classes of goods produced in India which enter into competition 
directly or indirectly with goods imported from the United King- 
dom, and to prepare a statement showing for each of the past five 
working years and if possible for 1935 or portion thereof, costs data 
per unit of typical kinds of cloth. In answer to this request the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, pointed out that many mills 
found it difficult to supply costings in the form required by the 
Board owing to the many changes which have taken place in the 
classes of goods produced during recent years. The Association, 
however, was good enough to arrange for individual mills furnish- 
ing particulars and detailed costings of 34 types of cloth manufac- 
tured by them. In addition the Association prepared and sub- 
mitted a statement in which the making particulars and covsts of 
these lines are compared with the making particulars and wholesale 
prices of 32 competing English cloths. In submitting this state- 
ment the Association points out that in no instance are the making 
particulars of Indian and United Kingdom cloths exactly the same 
but that in many cases there is a fair degree of resemblance. In 
certain instances and particularly in respect of medium count grey 
dhotis, it is stated that the making particulars of the United King- 
dom cloths in no way correspond with those of Indian cloths against 
which they have been compared but that the offtake and price 
obtainable for the Indian qualities are affected by the price of 
United Kingdom qualities. It may be noted that fourteen of the 
Indian lines costed are woven of fine yarns of 40s and higher counts, 
in sixteen either warp or weft yarns are 40s and higher and only 
in four samples are the yarns below 40s. Of the competing English 
lines, on the other hand, twenty are woven of fine yarns of 40s and 
higher counts, in eight either warp or weft yarns are 40s and 
higher and in four samples the yarns are below 40s. 

76. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, in addition to giving 
details of bare costs without profits, .also furnished us with realisa- 
„ , 1 j fion prices. As the costings were submitted 

by ^mbay ^ confidence and on the understanding that 

they are not to be disclosed in the Report 
or in the proceedings of the Board, the fig’’^^® Vinxm 

( 83 ) 
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to the criticism of other parties. We, however, passed on for 
criticism the making particulars and realisation prices of the 
Bombay mill cloths to the Lancashire Delegation and to Chambers 
of Commerce along* with the making particulars and wholesale 
prices of the competing English cloths as to which we also requested 
the Collectors of Customs at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Earachi to supply c.i.f. prices and latest importation dates. 
Many of the English cloths have not been imported for some con- 
siderable time and Collectors of Customs have not been able to trace 
importations and c.i.f. prices of more than seventeen of the English 
cloths submitted. After careful consideration of all the informa- 
tion and technical knowledge at our disposal we find the range of 
sample lines submitted for comparison limited to sixteen pairs. 
The Board accepts these as typical of imports from the United 
Kingdom and of similar goods produced in India and as sufficiently 
similar in character to justify them being used as a means of 
estimating the degree of protection required by the Indian industry. 

77. We have arrived at the prices of the imported goods 
(excluding duty) by taking the c.i.f. prices and adding five per 
Prices of imported cover all commissions and interest, 

samples and interpre- The resulting c.i.f.c.i. price of the imported 
tation of fair selling cloth in each case has been compared with 
prices of Indian goods, selling price of the similar Indian 

cloth included in the statement of the Millowners^ Association, 
Bombay. Before dealing with the method of estimating fair selling 
prices adopted by the Board we should mention that we have con- 
sidered the suggestion that mills’ realisation prices or the prices 
at which they have been selling over a substantial period of time 
should be considered fair selling prices within the meaning of our 
terms of reference. Apart from the general interpretation in tikis 
country of the term fair selling price ” which the Board has 
accepted, the existence in India of an intermediate class of com- 
petitive goods imported from countries other than the United King- 
dom undoubtedly exercises a depressing influence on the selling 
prices not only of Indian goods but also of imports from the United 
Kingdom. This is one of the difficulties with which we have had to 
contend during the present enquiry and after taking all the circum- 
stances into account the Board has decided that fair selling prices 
must be related to mills’ costs of production which we now proceed 
to discuss. 


78. We are informed by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
that the Bombay mills which favoured the Board with costings of 
typical Indian cloths are mills of a reason- 
and ably high standard of efficiency in which the 
bay mills. plant nas been kept up to date and main- 

tained in good working condition. At our 
request, the Association arranged for individual mills supplying 
a statement showing for eaoh of the past five working years and 
where possible for 1985 or portion thereof details of works expendi- 
ture, with (a) particulars of equipment, capacity and output and 
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(b) dates at which the principal items of plant and machinery 
were originally installed and dates of any substantial exten- 
sions and renewals with the cost thereof. Most of these mills 
have been in existence for very many years and there are 
marked variations in manufacturing costs under the heads 
of fuel and power, stores and repairs and maintenance. 
In almost all the mills, the gradual change over to the production 
of higher counts and finer cloths is reflected in costs which also were 
affected in 1934 by strikes that in many of the Bombay mills caused 
losses of from twenty-four to sixty-three working days. During the 
period under review reductions were made in rates of wages and 
in some cases, owing to the introduction of efficiency schemes, 
in the actual numbers of workers employed. On the other hand, 
portions of the wage cuts were restored when working hours were 
reduced on 1st January, 1935, from 60 to 54 hours per week. 
As a result of this reduction in hours, there has been an increase 
in the efficiency of the weavers at least but there still seems to be 
room for improved efficiency in some of the mills whose working 
details ^mve been examined by us. Some are running single shifts, 
others are working double shifts in either spinning or weaving 
departments and one is working a three shift system. All the mills 
under discussion have spinning and weaving departments; some 
are sellers and others are buyers of yarns. Notwithstanding these 
differences in working conditions, the Board has decided to accept 
the manufacturing costs of individual mills as supplied for parti- 
cular cloths subject to certain adjustments. We have deducted 
interest and depreciation with which we deal later when providing 
for overheads. Debits for selling expenses have been replaced by a 
uniform rate of 2| per cent. Dyeing, bleaching and packing 
charges have been replaced by charges based on rates furnished by 
the Millowners’ As^sociation, except in one case where the original 
debits have been allocated to various heads and the figures have 
therefore been accepted as they stand. 

79. As regards costs of raw materials different types of cotton 

are used by different mills for spinning the same counts of yarn. 
^ ^ , We have replaced the mills’ debits with costs 

Cost of raw ma na . cotton which we consider suitable for the 

type of cloth costed. In doing so we have been guided by expert 
advice as to the varieties of cotton generally used by Indian mills 
in the spinning of yarns of the counts used in the manufacture of 
the various kinds of cloth. We have debited the cost on basis of 
the prices of raw cotton ruling at the beginning of June, 1935, 
which we have chosen as likely to correspond with the period when 
raw cotton would have been purchased in the United Kingdom for 
the manufacture of cloth imported into India two or three months 
later. We also have made due allowance for wastage and for waste 
realisation during the process of converting the raw material into 
cloth. 

80. In addition to the cost of raw cotton and the manufacturing 
costs, which together form the bare works costs, provision has to be 
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made for other charges before arriving at fair selling prices. 

_ , , , These include interest on working capital, 

and'^Stalisatio?*^®'"® allowances for depreciation and profits and, 
in the case of the Bombay mills under dis- 
cussion, commission payable to the managing agents over and above 
the usual office allowances and expenses included in manufacturing 
costs. We have made enquiries as to the amounts of capital 
expenditure and of working capital on which these charges should 
be calculated and as to the rates that should be used in making 
these calculations. We recognise that in previous enquiries it has 
been the practice to estimate these charges on basis of a model 
or ideal establishment designed to produce an average quality of 
(doth and the capital expenditure on which has been estimated in 
relation to current prices of machinery, building materials, etc. 
In view, however, of the large producing capacity of the mtlustry 
as it exists in India at the present time and of the increased 
capacity that is available if mills generally choose to utilise exist- 
ing plant and Uiachinery to a greater extent than at present, and 
having regard to the terms of reference, the Boa^d has decided to 
base capitalisation charges as far as possible on tne position of the 
industry as it exists to-(iay. We have fully discussed the position 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad mills as disclosed in the financial state- 
ments placed at our disposal by the Millowners’ Associations. The 
position in Bombay has been complicated by the reconstructions 
that have taken place in that section of the industiy and which 
prevent its figures from being accepted as applicable to the industry 
in general. In Ahmedabad, on the other hand, as already men- 
tioned, we find a group of modern and well equipped mills, many 
of which are manufacturing fine quality goods nearer to the types 
imported from the United Kingdom than are to be found at any 
other centre in India, One-fourth of the mills and of the looms 
and one-fifth of the spindles working in India are to be found in 
that area. On basis of the figure submitted, the average capital 
cost of the Ahmedabad mill works out at Rs. 63 per spindle and 
Us. 1,575 per loom, and the Board has decided to accept these 
figures as fair estimates of capitalisation for the purpose of calculat- 
ing overhead charges. 

81. In estimating the overhead charges to be added to bare 
works costs, the Board has decided to adopt uniform scales of 
Scale of allowances. allowances calculated in relation to the pro- 
duction per spindle and per loom. The usual 
income-tax allowances for depreciation are at the rate of 2^ per 
cent, on buildings, 5 per cent, on machinery and plant generally 
and per cent, on electrical machinery and dyeing and bleaching 
plant. We observe that in the last cotton textile enquiry an over- 
head rate of 3| per cent, was taken. We have discussed this 
subject in Chapter VII and after taking all the factors into con- 
sideration the Board has decided to fix the average rate at 4 per 
bent, on total block value. We have examined the available 
figures showing amounts required to carry average stocks of 
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materials including cotton, raw and manufactured, and outetand- 
ings. On basis of these figures, the Board has decided that the 
amount of working capital required should be taken at a figure 
corresponding to one quarter of the block value. After considering 
the methods of finance usually employed in the industry and the 
money market conditions, the Board has fixed 4| per cent, as the 
rate on working capital. The commission payable to managing 
agents has been accepted at the usual Bombay rate of 10 per cent, 
on profits before deduction of depreciation. The rate of profit to 
be allowed has been considered from every angle. We observe 
that in previous enquiries 8 per cent, on the fixed capital expendi- 
ture has been regarded as the minimum return necessary under 
Indian conditions for stimulating investment in industrial enter- 
prises. The position, however, has changed recently and money 
is now readily available in India for investments that to-day yield 
comparatively small returns. Indian investors are gradually becom- 
ing more industrially minded and we feel that a rate lower than 
that indicated in previous enquiries is sufficient to attract ample 
supplies of capital to the cotton textile industry at the present time. 
It must also be kept in mind that from one-fourth to one-third 
of the fixed capital expenditure is in the form of paid-up ordinary 
capital in the case of the Ahmedabad and Bombay mills which 
together represent 60 per cent, of the looms working in India. 
After taking into account all the circumstances, including the 
returns generally obtainable and likely to be obtainable from other 
fields of investment, the Board has decided that the profit on the 
total fixed capital or block expenditure should be fixed at 6 per 
cent. 


82. It is customary to allocate overhead charges on basis of the 

production per spindle and per loom required for the cloth costed. 

„ . i. „ X- Our examination of the production figures 
Basis of allocation. o • i. j u jt. -n i j.* \ 

lurnished tor the mills whose costings have 

been submitted discloses wide variations. Even where the same 


variety of cotton has been used in the manufacture of similar 
cloths there are marked differences in the production per loom and 
per spindle as between one mill and another. We have had to 
rely therefore on expert advice for reasonable average figures of 
production per spindle per day of 9 hours, on basis of which have 
been calculated the number of spindles which should be required for 
the manufacture of each particular style of cloth costed. The 
production per loom has been calculated from details furnished by 
the Millowners' Association, Bombay. On these bases the over- 
head charges added to bare works costs have been calculated in 
arriving at the fair selling price of each kind of cloth. 


83. The Ahmedabad Millowners^ Association also was good 
enough to arrange for twelve mills supplying statements of works 
expenditure which show the gradual change 
Works expenditure over to the production of higher counts and 
dabad^miSr finer cloths and the increasing efficiency of 

these mills. Only three, however, furnished 
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making particulars and detailed costs of types of cloth manufactured 
in Ahmedabad. One of the mills supplied one sample and the two 
others four samples each with prices of completing English cloth. 
With the exception of one sample where the warp yarn is of 35s 
count, all the nine Indian lines are woven of fine yarns of 40s 
and higher counts. After careful examination of the data avail- 
able, the Board has accepted four pairs samples supplied by one 
of the mills as typical and sufifieiently similar in character to 
justify them being used as a means of estimating the degree of 
protection required by the Indian textile industry. We have 
accepted the manufacturing costs of this mill, but as in the case 
of tne Bombay costings have replaced the milFs debits for raw 
material with costs of cotton which we are advised is suitable for 
the types of cloth costed. We have also provided for overhead 
charges including profits on scales similar to those given in the 
case of the Bombay mill costings, 

84. In Appendix VIII we give particulars of the twenty pairs 
of samples accepted as typical of goods imported from the United 
Comparisons of Kingdom and of similar goods produced in 
cloths and of fair sel- India together with details ot the c.i.t.c.i. 
ling prices and c.i.t.c.i. prices and fair selling prices respectively. 

In each case we show the difference between 
the fair selling price of the Indian sample and the c.i.f.c.i. price 
of the competing English cloth of the same dimensions. To convert 
this difference into an equivalent rate of duty we have deducted 
from the c.i.f.c.i. price the 5 per cent, included therein for com- 
mission and interest and have calculated the percentage on the 
actual c.i.f. price. The resulting percentage is evidence of the 
rate of duty necessary to equate prices and of the degree of protec- 
tion required against imports of cloth of the type under com- 
parison. In the case of plain grey goods, the difference in prices 
has been converted into a specific duty calculated on the weight of 
the cloth. The various differences and percentages are contained 
in Appendix VIII, in which also are given mills’ realisation prices, 
where supplied, for the purpose of comparison. We have abstracted 
the details of prices and duties required and give a summary in the 
following Table: — 


Table XLVIII. — Summary of prices and of rates of duties required 
for equation of prices of Indian and United Kingdom cloths 
submitted for comparison by Millowners^ Associations, 


Description. 

Mlllfl’falrseU. 
Ing price of 
cloth. 

C.i.f.c.i. price 
of United 
Elngdoin 
cloth. 

Ditferonce 
between 
Columns i 
1 and 2. 

Percentage of 
c.i.f. price 
required for 
equation. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

Bordered grey . . • . 

As. per piece. 
12-59 

As. per piece. 
lQ-69 

As. per piece. 
2-29 

22-47 

Bordered grey .... 

,34-18 

23-99 

7‘23 

28-16 

Bleached scarf 

24'33 

^-22 

2-11 

10-00 
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Table ^INlll’-^ontd. 


DesoriptiOB. 

Mills’ lair sell- 
ing price of 
Indian cloth. 

price 
of United 
Kingdom 
cloth. 

Difference 

between 

Columns 

1 and 2. 

Percentage of 
c.l.f. price 
required for 
equation. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

Bleached dhoti .... 

As. per piece. 
31-66 

As. per piece. 
80-87 

As. per piece. 
0*70 

2*70 

Bleached dhoti .... 

42-33 

88-20 

4-07 

1117 

Bleached dhoti .... 

41*27 

86-23 

6-04 

18-00 

Bleached jaconet .... 

01-GO 

63-67 

7*93 

16-51 

Bleached mull .... 

44-57 

38-13 

6*44 

17-7S 

Bleached mull .... 

62*72 

47*04 

6*68 

12-68 

Bleached mull .... 

81*70 

70-10 

11-60 

17*35 

Bleached longcloth 

187-66 

168-60 

28*00 

10*18 

Bleached longcloth 

16810 

181-54 

86-66 

20*10 

Bleached longcloth 

168-71 

128*86 

29-86 

24-34 

Bleached shirting .... 

160-27 

131-66 

27*71 

22-11 

Bleached shirting .... 

163*80 

131-66 

22-33 

17-82 

Dyed shirting .... 

50-17 

61-07 

7-20 

14*65 

Dyed shirting .... 

175-07 

146-64 

28-58 

20*44 


Per yard. 

Per yard. 

Par yard. 


Dyed voile 

4-14 

3-60 

0-65 

16-08 


Per piece. 

Per piece. 

Per pleoo. 

Annas per Ih. 
required for 
equation. 

Plain grey mull .... 

50-26 

88-10 

21-16 

4*40 

Plain grey mull .... 

70-16 

72-34 

3-82 

1-00 


The selection of samples has been limited to those submitted by 
the Millowners’ Associations for which reliable costings and prices 
are available. Of the twenty pairs two represent plain greys, two 
bordered greys, thirteen bleached and three dyed goods. We 
have accepted these as typical of the cotton piecegoods produced 
in India and of the imports from the United Kingdom, of which 
genemlly speaking not more than one-fifth is grey and bordered 
grey and about one-third coloured. The bulk of the samples is 
bleached goods, and making particulars where supplied show that 
the pairs are similar in construction and suitable as a basis fox 
comparison of prices. 

85. Of the few samples of coloured goods submitted only two 
received from one mill are prints. In recent years the greater 

Coloured goods in- imports of printed goods has 

eluding prints. No come from Japan and the indigenous print- 
recommendation as to ing trade in cotton piecegoods has suffered 
duty on printed goods, severely from the Japanese competition in 

cheap prints which also ha^ adversely affected the development of 
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machine printing by the Indian mills. The position has been 
described by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, as follows; — 

India’s production of printed goods is as yet in its 
infancy. In certain lines, however, such as printed voiles, 
some progress has been made, but in the bulk lines Indian 
mills have up to now been unable to meet English competition 
successfully. In prints, as a whole, it may be stated tnat the 
position of India vis-d-vis the United Kingdom is obscured 
owing to Japanese competition which has become very severe 
during the last five or six years. The field for expansion 
of India’s production in printed goods is undoubtedly consider- 
able, but, at the present time, India is handicapped in a 
variety of ways : for instance, the cost of printing is increased, 
because owing to the number of printing machines in the 
country being small, it is not an economic proposition to 
establish the subsidiary industry of engraving, and in these 
circumstances the copper rollers used by Indian mills have 
to be sent to England for re-engraving whenever a pattern is 
changed. Additional plant necessitating heavy capital 
expenditure is required to ensure India’s success in competing 
against the United Kingdom as a supplier of printed goods 
to the Indian market, and this would not be forthcoming 
unless adequate protection for a reasonable period is assured.” 

Details of the quantities of printed goods produced in this 
country are not available. The only figures before us are the official 
statistics which give the mills’ total output of coloured goods includ- 
ing prints. These show that the Indian mill industry since 1931 
has been holding its own in the manufacture of the goods classified 
under the head * coloured ’. From Table XI it will be seen that 
of the total mill production and imports of coloured goods available 
for consumption, two-thirds are the products of the Indian mills 
which therefore appear to be able to meet competition in dyed goods 
generally as distinct from prints. 


The Board has carefully considered the position of printed goods 
and has taken into account the effect of Japanese competition on 
prices generally and the absence of reliable information as to the 
extelit or nature of the Indian mills’ production of prints. On 
such information and data as are available the Board is unable to 
make an accurate estimation either of the protection afforded by the 
existing duty or of the rate of duty required to afford adequate 
protection to the Indian cotton textile industry against imports of 
printed goods from the United Kingdom. The Board therefore 
makes no recommendation as to the duty on printed goods. 


86. We have shown in Table XLVIII the percentage additions 
required to equate the prices of individual cloths imported from 
the United Kingdom to the fair selling prices 

goodt''otherTha?pto Produced in India The 

grey. percentage additions vary from 2-7 to 29*1 

and it is obvious that no scale of duties can 
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be iramed to give the same degree of protection to all lines. The 
lines costed are the products of several mills whose manufacturing 
costs are based on the cloth in the grey state. Variations in costa 
are due to various causes including differences in efficiency. Where 
one mill has b^en producing a particular style for some time and 
another mill has just begun to experiment in the manufacture 
of the same kind of cloth differences in costs are to be expected^ 
This is borne out by our comparison of mill costings and our 
examination of estimates received from the millowners for the same 
kind of cloth from different mills. In our opinion neither the low 
percentage in the one case nor the high percentage in the other 
can be accepted as an exact indication of the degree of protection 
required. We have come to the conclusion, therefore, that the 
equitable method of arriving at the percentage addition required 
to equate prices is to calculate the percentage on each line and to 
fix the addition at the average of the individual figures. On this 
basis we hax.e averaged the eighteen cloths whose fair selling 
prices are shown in Table XLVIll excluding the two samples 
of plain greys to which we refer below. These cloths include 
bordered greys (i.e., bordered grey chadars, dhotis, saris and 
scarves) bleached goods and coloured goods (excluding priarts) all 
of which are now subject to a uniform ad valorem duty of 25 per 
cent. On basis of our calculations the average percentage addition 
is 17*74 which normally would represent the duty required to afford 
adequate protection to the Indian mill industry. It has been 

J ointed out to us, however, that there are certain advantages over 
ndian mill-made goods which United Kingdom goods generally 
enjoy in the matter of finish and in other respects. Such advan- 
tages though real are not easily measured and assessed in terms 
of money and we have not attempted to put a money value on the 
advantages possessed by individual cloths. The Board, however, 
has decided that these factors should be taken into account and that 
an addition of 2 per cent, to the average percentage abov^ men- 
tioned should be sufficient to remove any handicap which the 
Indian cloths costed may have in the matter of finish and similar 
intangible differences. On this basis, the percentage addition 
required for the bordered grey, bleached and coloured goods exclud- 
ing prints is 17*74 ylus 2 per cent, making together 19*74 per cent. 
The Board recommends that on these classes of goods the duty 
necessary to afford adequate protection to the Indian cotton textile 
industry against imports from the United Kingdom should be 20 
per c^nt. ad valorem, 

87. We have received only two pairs of plain greys suitable 
for comparison. Plain grey cloth is subject to an ad valorem duty 
of 25 per cent, or a specific duty of 4| annas 
Duty required on pgj. ^ whichever is higher. Of the two 
plain grey goods. XLVIII, one requires 

a specific duty of 4*4 annas per lb, to equate the e.i.f.c.i. price of 
the imported cloth to the fair selling price for the similar cloth 
produced in India ; the other sample requires only one anna per lb. 

P 



n 




lor the same purpose. We do not consider it would be reasonable 
to accept the resulting average of 2*7 annas per lb. obtained from 
the costing of two samples as an indication of the degree of protec- 
tion required for this class of goods. In view, however, of the 
results obtained from the costings in the grey state of the other 
(eighteen lines in the comparative table and of our comparison of 
these costings with the costings of the two lines of plain greys 
under disc^ission, we have come to the conclusion that the degree of 
protection required should be the same in plain greys as in the 
, other dlasaes of goods. That is to say, the Bo-ard considers that 
an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, would afford adequate protec- 
tion to plain grey goods. W.e have carefully considered the argu- 
ments put forward for the abolition of the existing system of specific 
duties applied to plain grey cloth but are unable to accept them a» 
valid reasons for changing the system. In view, however, of the 
f edu6tion considered necessary in the relative ad valorem duty the 
Board has come to the conclusion that the same percentage reduc- 
tion should be made in the amount of raecifio duty also. The 
Board recommends that on plain grey goodfs the duty necessary to 
afford adequate protection to the Indian cotton textile industry 
against imports from the United Kingdom should be 20 per cent. 
ad voUor&rti or annas per lb., whichever is higher. 


88. While the Board’s recommendations as to the levels of 
duties required to afford adequate protection to cotton piecegood^ 
are the direct result of comparisons o»f 
imp^ed good» and of fair filing 
market. prices of Indian goods based on mill cost- 

ings, the differences that exist between 
mills’ realisation prices and fair selling prices have be^^ kept 
prominently before us. In addition, therefore, to the inform^ion 
regarding typical kinds of competing cloths asked for in the ques- 
tionnaire, we as already mentioned requested parties interested to 
assist the Boj^rd ^ submitting samples of typical goods imported 
from thfe United Kingdom and of similar goods produced in India 
with detailed prices so that accurate comparisons might be obtained 
by the use of comparable samples. Although a considerable por- 
tion of the imported cloths differs materially in character from 
cloths produced in this country, a large portion can fairly be 
described as similar in character to Indian cloths and differing only 
in the type of cotton or of spinning used, in borders or designs, 
in finish or in trade mark or other distinctive features that might 
influence a buyer in his choice of cloth. It was suggested at first 
ithat differences such as these were sufficient to prevent any useful 
ipompairisons of cloths or prices but the attitude of parties generally 
WU8 subsequently modified to the extent of admitting that detailed 
examinations of companahle cloths with expert assistance might 
prove 'helpful to the Board when considering the degree of protec- 
tion afforaed and required. We ultimately received a great number 
of samples and are indebted particularly to the Millowpere’ 
'Association, Bombay, the Lancashire Delegation, Chambers of 
Commerce and dealers in piecegoods not only for supplying samples 
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but al<io for examining and criticieilttg samples and price date 
submitted to the Board. As the result of our uxamination of many, 
pairs of competing cloths — one of India and the other of United 
Kingdom manufacture — we are able to appreciate how trade in 
a particular style of cloth may be lost oy the appearance on 
the market at an attractive price of another style superficially 
different in appearance as well as in construction. All the same, 
amongst the samples of competing lines submitted many iiave been 
found similar in character and with a degree of comparability 
sufficient to make it possible for the Board to tbake Useful com- 
parisons, 

89. After careful cohsideriation of the views expressed by the 
parties who were good enough to examine the samples submitted 
Comparison of c i f technical advice at ouf ’'disposal, 

c.i. prioes and mills* ^ have prepieuod a list of samples Of jgoods 
realised prices of com- produced in Indian mills and of imports 

parable cloths, and fiom the United Kingdom Which hAve oeOn 
Jioard s conclusions. -i , 


^uaxu S cuucxu«ians. considered Sufficiently similar to justify a 
detailed comparison. This list is contained in Appendix IX Which, 
in addition to the making particulars, gives the realised prices of the 
Indian, goods and the c.i.f.c.i. prices of the imported goods. The 
great bulk of the samples submitted to the Board is bleached goods. 
Twenty pairs of bleached goods representing the various kinds havo 
been selected for comparison. If the duty were added to the 
c.i.f.c.i. prices of lines imported from the United Kingdom and 
the resultant prices compared with the mills^ realised prices for 
similar Indian lines, a fair indication would be afforded of the 
competition in the market of the two classes of goods. Bjr taking 
the total dimensions of the twenty pairs of samples and the 
realised prices and c.i.f.c.i. prices of the Indian and United 
Kingdom goods respectively, we have arrived at the average price 
per square yard of the Indian cloth and the duty free average price 

f ier square yard of the United Kingdom cloth. On basis of these 
wo average prices, we find that an addition of 14-48 per cent, is 
required to equate the two prices. This is an indication of the duly 
that would have been necessary if the realised prices h^S been fair 
selling prices. Our examination of the prices contained in 
Appendix VIII shows that there is a lag between the mills’ realised 
prices and fair selling prices. After taking this lag and other 
relative factors into account, the Board feels that the figures in 
Appendix IX and the conclusions to be drawn therefrom justify the 
Board’s recommendation that the duty necessary to afford Adequate 
protection to the Indian textile industry against imports of cotton 
piecegoods from the United Kiiigdom should be at the rate of 20 
per cent, ad valorein. 

90. We now proceed to consider the effect of the protection 
afforded at present and to discuss the protection required in future 
. against imports from the Uiiited Kingdom 
Fabrics of artificial fabrics of artificial silk or of mixture 
B an mix s. fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. In reply 
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to our questionnaire the Millowners' Association, Bombay, states 
that the importation of artificial silk goods into British India 
has been one of the principal factors which is adversely affecting 
the trade in dyed and fancy goods of Indian mills, but it is not 
possible to say exactly, in view of the comparatively small imports 
from the United Kingdom, vis-d~vis other countries, to what extent 
United Kingdom’s artificial silk goods could disp<lace Indian mill- 
made dyed and fancy cotton piecegoods 


91. Artificial silk yarns are not produced in India and are not 
covered by our terms of reference, but their importation is of 
^ , ... considerable importance to the development 

Artificial sil yarns. artificial silk fabrics and mix- 
tures but of competing dyed and fancy cotton piecegoods. The 

revenue duty on these yarns was increased from 7^ per cent.. 
ad valorem nrst to 10 per cent, and then to 18f per cent, in 1931 
and was changed to 25 per cent, or a minimum specific duty of 
three annas per pound in May, 1934. Notwithstanding these 
changes, im})orts continue to increase and totalled 16*6 million 
pounds for the year ended 31st March, 1935, and 11*4 millions 
for the following nine months. Imports from the United Kingdom 
during these periods were only 0*9 and 0*3 million pounds 

respectively as against 8-9 and 6*9 millons from Japan and 

6*5 and 3*9 millions from Italy. 


cotton goods mixed 
with silk or wool. 


92. The only figures of piecegoods production available are those 
contained in Table XVI which show that the Indian mill produc- 
tion of cotton goods mixed with silk or wool 
Mill production of amounted to 3*8 million pounds for the 
year ended 31st March, 1935, and to 2*2 
millions for the following six months. 
Artificial silk yarns are used by the mills for borders and stripes 
in cotton piecegoods but the handloom weavers are by far the 
largest consumers, the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, estimat- 
ing the proportion of imports consumed by the handloom industry 
at about 85 per cent. 


93. Turning now to imports covered by our terms of reference, 
we find that imports of artificial silk goods and mixtures, after 
reaching in 1932-33 the high figure of 125 

eilk“and ^ixtufes and 

relative duties. Jiingdom s share was 3*6 millions only, 

amounted for the year ended 31st March, 
1935, to 80*6 million yards and for the following nine months to 
67’8 millions, the quantities coming from the United Kingdom' 
during these two periods being only 3*7 and 1*8 millions respec- 
tively. Details of the changes in import duties are given in Table I 
of Chapter II. In view of the alterations in classification and 
tates made in 1933 and 1934, it is necessary to analyse the import 
figures still further. Taking first piecegoods made entirely of 
artificial silk, which represent the great bulk of the cloth under 
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discussion, we £nd the imports during the following years ending 
Slst March were ; — 


— 

1932>83. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1936-36 
(9 months). 

Total imports in millions ot yards . 

112-82 

40-40 

67-00 

61-60 

From Japan 

111-70 

89-03 

60-64 

61-03 

„ United Kingdom . 

0-43 

0-43 

0-46 

0-22 


The universal duty was 50 per cent, ad valorem until let March, 
1933, when a minimum specific duty of four annas per square yard 
was introduced and continued in force until Ist May, 1934, when the 
duty on imports from the United Kingdom was reduced to 30 per 
cent, ad valorem or 2\ annas per square yard. In face of these 
figures and especially of the insignificant portion of the import 
trade left by Japan to her competitors the Board feels that until 
this competition from Japan is adequately dealt with little purpose 
would be served by attempting to equate prices of United Kingdom 
and Indian artificial silk goods. 

So far as itnports of cotton and artificial silk mixtures are 
concerned, there was a universal rate of 34| per cent, ad valorem 
until 1st March, 1933, when the duty was altered to 35 per cent, 
or a minimum specific duty of 2^ annas per square yard. The 
ad valorem duty in December w^as raised to 50 per cent, and on 
1st May, 1934, a fresh classification was made. The duties on 
mixtures containing 50 per cent, or more cotton were made liable 
to rates of 30 per cent, or 2 annas per square yard if imported 
from the United Kingdom and of 50 per cent, or annas from 
other countries. Mixtures containing less than 50 per cent, cotton 
were made liable to a duty of 30 per cent, or 2^ annas per square 
yard if imported from the United Kingdom and of 50 per cent, or 
4 annas from other countries. During the three years ending 
Slst March, 1935, the imports of artificial silk and cotton mixtures 
were as follows : — 


— 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-30 
(9 months). 

Total Imports In millions of yards 

12-44 

17-94 

12-96 

6-26 

From Japan 

2-80 

8-02 

8-12 

4-12 

„ Italy 

4-38 

3-44 

1-34 

0-46 

„ United Kingdom . 

3-16 

2-32 

3-28 

1-67 


Of the 12*95 million yards imported in the year ended Slat 
March, 1935, 11*74 millions were cloths containing 50 per cent, or 
more cotton. 


94. While admitting that there has been little appreciable 
increase in imports from the United Kingdom since the duties 
were lowered on Ist May, 1934, the Mill- 
oomStition. owners’ Associations do not agree that this 

has. been due to effective competition from 
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According to the Millo^Rnera’ Association, Bombay, the 
real reason why United Kingdom’s imports of artificial! silk fabrics 
have not increased is that she has nok been able to meet Japanese 
competition. The Lancashire Delegation attribute the small 
increase in imports in the second half of 1934 to a temporary 
advantage enjoyed by United Kingdom manufacturers between a 
reduction in the excise duty on rayon yarn and the revision of the 
export drawback in that country, and point out that the increase 
h^ not been maintained. 

95. Japan is now second only to the United States of America 
aa a producer of artificial silk and second to none as a supplier of 

cheap yarns and piecegoods. We have 
referred (paragraph 38) to the existence in 
oml mixtures. of competitive goods imported from 

countries other than the United Kingdom 
which exercise a depressing influence on the selling prices not only 
of Indian goods but also of imports from the United Kingdom. In 
view of the dominating position attained by J apan and of the over- 
riding influence exercised by that countiy where supplies and prices 
of artificial' silk goods and mixtjures in India are concerned, the 
Board does not feel justified in attempting to equate the prices 
of such goods imported from the United Kingdom to the fair selling 
prices of similar goods produced in India. On the information and 
data produced, thp Board is unable to make an accurate estimation 
either of the protection afforded by the present tariff or of the level 
of duties necessary to afford adequate protection to the Indian 
cotton textile industry against imports from the United Kingdom 
of fabrics of artificial silk and mixture fabrics of cotton and artifi- 
cial silk. The Board, therefore, makes no recommendation as to 
the duties on these goods. 

96. We referred in Chapter IX (paragraphs 72 to 74) to the 
theoretical or experimental costings of United Kingdom yarns sub- 

Compeftng jams. Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay, and the Madura Mills Company, 
Limited, as evidence of the difference between the prices of special 
brands of imported yarns and the estimated fair selling prices of 
the ^^me counts if manufactured in Indian mills to English 
specifications from special types of raw cotton. These costings the 
Board was unable to accopt for the purpose of this enquiry. The 
principal clp-sses of yarns imported from the United Kingdom which 
enter into competition directly or indirectly with similar yarns 
produced in India, according to the reply of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, to the Board’s questionnaire, are grey yarn 
singles from 508 upward and bleached sewings 2/28s and '2/30s. 
The Association also states that the following counts of Indian mill- 
made, yarns come into direct or indirect competition with United 
Kingdom yarns, viz., grey singles of 406, 50s, 60s, 70s, SOs and 
100s counts vifid bleached sewings 2/288 and 2/30s. Mills were 
asked to prepare a statement showing costa data per unit of the 
typical classes of Indian yarn competing with similar classes of 





impBXted yarn. The Millowners' Aesbciation, Bom^y» wa^ good 
•enough to arrange for four of their members submitting' coatings of 
yarns of 50s, 60s, 80s and 100s counts and also a costing of 3/ 28s 
aewing thread. The only other costings received were from the 
Madura Mills Company, Limited, whimi furnished costs data foe 
yarns of several counts up to 44 b and for 60s. 

97. Exactly comparable details are not available but the follow*- 
ing figures give an indication of the nature and extent of the foreign 
^ import trade compared with the yarns spuir 

"• s r' 

March, lD35, m millions of pounos: — 


Table LI. 


Twofold (doabtes) 
UnBpeeided and waste 



The universal duty of 6| per cent, nd valorem or 1| annas per lb, 
which had been in force since 30th September, 1931, was reduced 
on 1st May, 1934, to- 5 per cent, or 14 annas on counts up to 50 b 
and to 5 per cent, only with no specific duty on counts above bOs 
on yarns imported from the United Kingdom. It is now possible 
to analyse foreign imports so aB to show the counts of twofold yarns 
and we therefore give the imports of yarn from the United Kingdom 
for the year 1934-35 in thousands of pounds, showing also the total 
imports f^om all sources: — 

Tabl^ Lll. 


Impotts frdm United Kingdom. 
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UeTCerised 
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Of the total imports of 34 million lbs. only 29 per cent, came 
from the United Kingdom. Japan supplied 33 per cent, and 
China 37 per cent. The yarn position has been and still is largely 
dominated by imports from the Far East and we find it difficult to 
estimate the effects of the recent changes so far as the Indian mills 
and the United Kingdom alone are concerned. In Table VII we 
have shown that Indian mills are making substantial progress in 
spinning yarns up to counts of 50s and 60s but this progress is 
largely confined to the Bombay Presidency where 82 per cent, of 
India’s total output of counts above 408 was produced in 1934-35. 
The allocation of the mill production in that Presidency in 
thousands of pounds was as follows : — 

Table LIII. 


Counts. 

Bombay 
City and 
Island. 

Ahmedabad. 

Bombay 

ProBidency. 

41—60 

10,417 

10,822 

n ,036 

61—60 

2,871 

8,030 

10,308 

61—80 

788 

270 

8,076 

81—100 

no 

524 

716 

1018 and up 

20 

21 

51 


98. On the understanding that the yarn position had been amply 
covered by the representation of the South Indian mills where the 

Milk’ PnatiTiDrs spinning section of the industry is concen- 

Aiins costings. Ahtnedabad Millowners’ Associa- 

tion has not supplied costs data of any description for yarns and 
our study of costings therefore has been limited to the data sub- 
mitted by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and the Madura 
Mills Company, Limited. The Bombay mills from which costings 
have been received are large spinning and weaving establishments 
whose sales of yarn and especially of fine yarns in most cased are 
very small in comparison with the quantities required for the 
weaving sections of their business. For this reason we have found 
it difficult to reconcile the yarn costing figures received from these 
combined establishments. After careiul consideration of all the 
data and information before us we have decided to base our recom- 
mendations regarding yams mainly on the costings of one of these 
mills along with the costings of a purely spinning mill supplied by 
the Madura mills which as already mentioned are by far the largest 
sellers of yarns in the Indian market. In arriving at the fair sell- 
ing prices of the yarns produced in these nfiills we have followed the 
method adopted in the case of cloth costings. In view of the 
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different types of raw material used for spinning the same counts 
of yarn we have replaced the mill debits with costs of cotton which 
on expert advice we have considered suitable for spinning the counts 
of yarn. The cost has been based on the prices ruling at the 
beginning of June, 1935, and due allowance has been made for 
wastage and for waste re^isation during the process of converting 
the raw material into yarn. We have accepted the manufacturing 
costs which include reeling and bundling as given by the mills, 
allowing 4 per cent, for selling and incidental expenses and have 
calculated overhead charges for interest on working capital, depre- 
ciation, managing agents’ commission and profits at the rates 
mentioned when dealing with cloth costings. On this basis, we 
arrive at fair selling prices of four samples of yarn produced in 
Indian mills, one being of 40s count, one of bOs and two of 60s. 

99. .We have experienced some diflSculty in fixing the prices of 
the yarns imported from the United Kingdom for comparison with 
the fair selling prices of the Indian yarns of 
imported counts. Different prices for various 

brands of the same counts were submitted to 
the Board. The position was further complicated by the ouanti- 
ties of yarns imported for the handloom industry and described as 
^ rejects ’ as well as by differences between warp and weft, 
combed and carded, mule spun and ring spun yarns, regarding 
which little information was forthcoming. The Collectors of 
Customs have been good enough to supply us with c.i.f. prices of 
different counts of yarn imported up to September, 1935, under 
various brands and descriptions which in some cases are merely 
* rejects ’ or other general terms. We have not the materials 
before us to enable us to decide which particular brand or descrip- 
tion is exactly comparable to the same count of Indian yarn. Im- 
ported yarns are used to some extent by weaving mills but we 
are informed that the great bulk is consumed by handloom weavers 
who purchase generally by the count and sometimes by the reputa- 
tion of the brand concerned. In these circumstances we can come 
only to general conclusions as to the amount of duty required to 
afford adequate protection to the Indian yarn industry by taking 
all the comparable samples and reviewing the duty required against 
each of them. We have arrived at the prices of the imported yarn 
(excluding duty) by taking the c.i.f. prices and adding five per 
cent, to cover all commissions and interest. The resulting c.i.f.c.i. 
price in each case has been compared with the fair selling price of 
the yam of the same count produced by the Indian mills. 

100. In Table LIV, we give particulars and details of 
c.i.f.c.i. prices and the fair selling prices showing in each case 
the difference between the two prices. To 
Duties required and convert this difference into an equivalent 
prices. ^ 'valorem rate of duty we have deducted 

from the c.i.f.c.i. price the five per cent, 
addition and have calculated the perceniage on the actual c.i.f. 
price. 
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Table LlV.Smnmaf^ of prioei and of ratios of duties required for 
equation of prices of Indian and united Kingdom yams. 
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It Ttill be noticed that on yarn of 408 count the specific duty 
varies from nothing to 2*84 annas per lb. and on yarn of SOs 
count from nothing to 0*89 annas. Having regard to all the circum- 
stances we feel that the existing rate of specific duty is sufficient 
to afford adequate protection against imports from the United 
Kingdom of counts of 50s and below. As regards yarn of 60s count 
we find the fair selling price of yarn produced by the purely 
spinning mill and by the combined spinning and weaving mill is 
practically the same. A comparison of this fair selling price with 
the c.i.f.c.i. prices of different brands of j^arn of the same count 
shows that the rate of ad valorem duty required varies from! nothing 
to 10*9 per cent. Here also we feel that tne existing rate of duty is 
sufficient to afford adequate protection. We have not been able to 
estimate the fair selling prices of yarns of counts higher than GOs 
but consider that on general grounds the rate of duty required for 
yarn of GOs count will afford adequate protection on yarns of higher 
counts. On the whole the Board recommends that the duty on 
yarn imported from the United Kingdom should be maintained at 
6 per cent, ad valorem or IJ annas per lb., whichever is higher, on 
counts of SOs and below and at five per cent, xxd valorem on counts 
above 50s. 
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Tlie Handloom Industry. 

101. We now proceed to review present conditions in the hand- 
loom industry. We are indebted to the Government of India; and 
to local Governments and Directors of Indua- 
handiwm tries for supplementing the limited statistic- 

cal information hitherto available concern^- 
ing this important section of the Indian textile industry. In 
Table XX III the handloom production of cotton piecegoods in 
India for the year ended Slat March, 1935, is estimated at 1,426 
million, yards as compared with 3,397 million yards produced in 
Indian mills. This handloom production has been arrived at by 
converting into cloth the balance of cotton yarn available for sale 
in India as shown in Table XXI, on basis of four yards of cloth 
to one pound of yarn. No allowance has been made for cotton 
yarn used for twine and other domestic purposes or for handspun 
yarns, but the calculation is sufficientlv near the mark to indicate 
the quantity of cotton cloth produced oy handloom weavers. The 
renewed publication of rail and riverborne trade returns whichihad’ 
been suspended for some years has enabled the Government of 
lindia to supply details of imports and exports as well as of produc- 
tion and consumption of both foreign and Indian, mill-made yarns 
in the Presidencies and Provinces of British India and the figures 

{ provide a useful check on the amount of yarn available fbr hand- 
Dom weaving purposes in different parts of the country. In 
Table LV under appropriate heads, we give for British India and 
three other areas the balances of cotton yarn available for consump- 
tion in handloom weaving for the year ending Slst March, 1935; 
The mill production of cloth has been converted into yarn on basis 
of 100 lbs. of yarn to 112 lbs. of cloth. Indian handspun yarn 
has not been taken into account nor land frontier exports and* 
imports but all other Indian and foreign supplies of cotton yarn 
ayailable are included as follows : — 


( 101 ) 



Table LV . — Estimated balances of cotton yarn available for consumption in handloom weaving 1934^5. 


(CnArTEB. XI, 
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Tliree-fourtlis of the available imports of foreign yarn were 
consumed in the Presidencies of Madtas, Bengal and Bombay, the 
balance being distributed over the rest of India. We have not been 
able to ascertain the quantities of imported yarns used in the power- 
loom weaving mills. Of the 34 million pounds of foreign yarn 
imported in the year ended 31st March, 1935, 18 millions were 
single yarns and 16 millions twoMds. The total was equally 
divided between counts up to 508 and counts of 518 upwards. Only 
29 per cent, came from the United Kingdom, 33 per cent, coming 
from Japan and 38 per cent, from China. 

102. The greatest quantity of yarn available for consumption 
by handloom weavers is in the Presidency of Madras which is also 

the largest consumer of imported yarns. The 
in^adraT^ industry Government of Madras stales that the hand- 
loom weavers absorb practically the whole of 
the cotton yarns imported into the Presidency, whiteh consist 
mainly of 31s to 40s, Sis to GOs and Gls to 100s, while the absorp- 
tion of Indian mill yarn by the handloom weaving industry is 
mostly of counts up to and including 408. The great bulk, viz., 
78 per cent, of the Madras mills* own production, is in counts of SOs 
and below, 18 per cent, being 31s to 40s and 2 per cent, above 408 
for the year ended 31st March, 1935. Of the Madras mills produc- 
tion of 103 million pounds of yam, only 21 millions are woven into 
cloth in the mills, the balance of 82 million pounds being put on the 
market in the shape of yarn and sold mainly to the handloom and 
other subsidiary industries in various parts of India. Of the 
78*8 million pounds of yarn available for the handloom weavers in 
the Presidency, on the other hand, 9*5 million or 10-7 per cent, 
only are imported from abroad. 

103. We refer here to the question of yarns and in particular 
to the counts and qualities available for consumption by handloom 

. weavers in Madras for the reason that a 

trj^f sXthern 1^' representation in this connection has 

been recerved from spinning mills in 
Southern India. The interests of these mills are more seriously 
affected by foreign imports of yarn than are those of the average 
spinning and weaving mill which may be in a position to convert 
the bulk of its yarn into cloth or to regulate sales of surplus yarns 
according to market conditions. We propose to deal with the case 
put forward on behalf of the Handloom Industry by the local 
Governments and Directors of Industries who have favoured us 
with their views. 

104. In Table LVI we give an abstract of statistical information 
received in reply to the Board’s supplementary enquiries. The 

number of handlooms given in some in- 
The number of hand- stances, e,g,, Madras and United Provinces, 

vnrn includes looms engaged in weaving fabrics 

Bumption of yarn. cotton pilcegoods. The number 

of handlooms in Assam has been taken from the Census of 1921 
and has not been revised since then. Bengal prefers not to make 
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any esfipate pending the result of on^uiries regarding the 600 
villages in which the haudloom industry is mainly prosecuted. The 
numbers of handlooms returned by other provinces differ materially 
from the figures contained in the Report of the last Tariff Board 
enquiry, but we give the figures received as an indication of the 
extent of the handloom industry in British India. The quantities 
of yarn consumed and of cloth produced in some provinces are not 
in keeping with what might be ex^pected from a study of the esti- 
mates in Table LV, but maily of the differences can be accounted 
for by the quantit^^ of handspun cotton yarn and of artificial silk 
and silk yarns used in the handlooms in addition to the quantities 
of imported and millspun yarns contained in Table LV. The 
following are the estimates for the year ended Slst March, 1935: — 


Table LVI . — Estimated numbers of hafidlooms and quantities of 
yam consumed and cloth produced, 

(Quantities In millions of lbs.) 


Province. 

HAKDIiOOKB. 

Yask conbokid. 



Cloth 

produced. 

Total. 

Making 

cotton 

goods. 

Cotton. 

Others. 

Itsdras • • • 



818.434 

268,658 

78«8 


315 

Bengal . • 





48-2 



Bombay 




110,183 

50-2 

8-2 

236 

United Frovincea • 




101,918 

49-5 

6-4 

£91 

Bihai and Orissa . 




180,000 

311 



Punjab . , 



230,602 

241,002 

601 

4-0 

401 

Delhi • • • 



1,654 

781 

•2 


0-7 

North-Weat Frontier 




10,090 

10 


0 

Burma . 




600,000 

16’6 


40 

Central Provinces . 




73,338 

16'6 



Assam . 




421,367 

1 

4*3 

1 


22 

Total 

• 


1,957,742 

354-5 




These figures, incomplete as they are, confirm the importance 
attached to the handloom industry as a means of whole-time and 
part-time employment for weavers and their families in all the 
principal provinces. Notwithstanding Government grants-in-aid 
designed mainly to assist weavers’ buying and selling operations, 
this section of the Indian textile industry continues to suffer from 
the keen competition with which it is faced in India and overseas. 

105. The principal classes of fabrics woven in the handlooms 
of Madras, for instant, include dhotis, saris, long cloths, twills, 
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dblirtiugs, atigavasjtrams, turban cloths, rumals, bed sheets, towels, 
Madras handkerchiefs, kailies and lungis. 
Competition from suitings and durries. The Director of Indus* 
ti:je8,TSfadra8, states: — 

It is almost impossible to make any comparison between 
haridloom fabrics and imported cloths even of the same count, 
owing to their difference in quality, particulars and finish. 
Further, in handloom fabrics of fine counts weavers use both 
imported and Indian milbmade yarn (imported yarn as warp 
and Indian yam as weft). Again, handloom fabrics of fine 
counts produced ex^clusively from imported yarn are generally 
woven with gold thread or silk borders (plain and figured) 
or both. Such kinds of fabrics are not imported. Further, 
the local handblock prihted cloths cannot suitably be compared 
with imported macnine printed cloths. The price of cloth 
made on handloom is higher than that of the imported variety 
even of the same count and appearance and the former rarely 
competes with the latter.'^ 

The Director of Industries, Bengal, indicates that the com- 
petition now mainly comes from Japanese imports and from the 
products of Indian mills and not from imports from the United 
Kingdom. In his view the present condition of the handloom 
weaving industry in Bengal is due to the drop in the purchasing 
power of the people and the transfer of what demand there is to 
the (Cheaper mill-made mass production products in preference to 
the products of the handloom industry. The Directors of Indus- 
tries of Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab refer to competition in 
cl^th made from finer counts of yarn from the United Kingdom 
and Japan. The Punjab Director estimates that during the past 
five years cotton goods have been displaced in his province to the 
extent of about 10 per cent, by the imports of cheap artificial 
silk and mixture goods from Japan. The Director of Industries, 
Bombay, states that there are not many classes o^ cloth 
imported from the United Kingdom which compete directly with 
handloom cloth produced in the Presidency of Bombay but he 
gave instances of direct competition where United Kingdom cloth 
was selling at relatively lower prices than handloom products. In 
the Director's opinion the tendency is for handloom weavers to 
divert their attention to kinds of cloth in which there is no mill 
competition or in which the mill competition is not so severe. 
He adds that this tendency will naturally be acceleratfed if the 
present duties on cloths from the United Kingdom are reduced 
and as tho market left now to handloom weavers is already very 
restricted nothing should be done to narrow it down further. This 
is a view generally held and it finds suitable expression in the 
following extract from the representation of the Government of 
Madras: — 

There is little, if any, competition between Imported cloth 
and cloth woven on handlooms. Tbe import duty on cloth 
should, however, be retained as it benefits either diifectly or 
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indirectly, both the power mill and the handloom weaver, and 
if the duty was abolished the competition between the power 
mill and the handloom weaver in certain classes of cloth would 
be intensified/' 

106. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, strikes a 
warning note. In comparing the relative outturns of cloth and 

Effect of the duties 5^““® “i 

on. competition between and 1934-35, he states that the proportion 
mill-made and hand- of increase in the manufacture of finished 
woven goods. goods was much in excess of that of the 

yarn by the mills. This fact shows that the existing duties have 
nelped in the development of Bengal mills to a great extent. 
Under the protection of the duties the Indian mills have taken 
to fine weaving and dumped the market of Bengal with similar 
class of fine goods which were formerly produced by the handloom 
weavers alone. The existing duties have thus explored a new 
avenue for the mills to enter into competition with the handloom 
industry 

107. It is not only in the Indian market that the handloom 
weaver is faced with teen competition. There is a regular export 

„ . _ trade in certain special lines usins: fine 

Exports oTorseas. The manufacture of Madras hand- 

kerchiefs and kailies forms a special line of coloured handwoven 
fabrics that used to command a large sale outside India. Owing 
to the general world depression and the reduced purchasing power 
of consuming countries, exports of Madras handkerchiefs show 
a considerable decline. Lungis and kailies also have been seriously 
affected by the competition of cheap Japanese goods in overseas 
markets. The following Table shows the falling off in numbers 
and value of these handloom products from Madras in recent 
years : — 

Table LVII . — Exports of some handloom products from Madras. 

(Quantities In millions. Values in lakhs of rnpees.) 


1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-82. 1932-83. 1938-84. 1934-85. 


Qtionfifies o/— 

Handkerchiefs . • No. 

Lungis and kailies . Yds. 



Vitlws 

Handkerchiefs . 
Lungis and kailies 


43*5 21*4 22*6 86*8 18*4 12*4 

135*7 97*6 76*9 66*2 27*8 88*5 


179*2 119*0 98*5 101*6 46*2 45*0 
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Had it not been for the introduction by Ceylon and other coun- 
tries of quotas against Japan, it has been suggested that the export 
position might have been even worse than is indicated by these 
figures. It is now hoped that the recent decision of the Ceylon 
Government to lower the tariffs on Empire made goods will be 
of assistance to the handloom weavers interested in exports to 
Ceylon. But if the handloom industry is to regain lost markets 
it is necessary to keep down costs. While the Government of 
Madras consider that the abolition of all duties on yarn and espe- 
cially on counts of yarn above 40s, would be of assistance, it 
recognizes that the interests of the mills have also to receive con- 
sideration. That Government therefore does not press for a 
reduction in the existing duty on counts of 50s and below but it 
strongly advocates the abolition of the duty on yarns of counts 
above 50s imported from the United Kingdom on the ground that 
this would be a special benefit to that section of the handloom 
industry which makes use of the higher counts of English yarn. 


108. The Government of the Central Provinces states that only 
7 per cent, of the yarn imported into that area is from the United 
j j. Kingdom and consists of counts of 52s, G2» 

The duty on yarn. The additional duty imposed on 

United Kingdom imports has had an adverse effect on the hand- 
loom industry in the Central Provinces since the manufacture of 
fine saris depends on English yarn for its existence. The 
Director of Industries, Bombay, suggests 'that yarn of counts 
over 60s should be allowed to be imported at as low a rate of duty 
as possible but the duty should be sufficient to prevent this yarn 
from competing with and iaking the place of Indian yarn of 60s 
and lower counts. The Director of Industries, Punjab, states 
that the handloom industry needs cheaper yarn both above and 
below 50s, that the yarns imported from the United Kingdom 
are of finer counts, mostly 50s and above with some quantities of 
30s and above, and that on the whole they do not enter into 
direct competition with the yarns produced by spinning mills in 
the Punjab. While the interests of the handloom weaver in that 
province require that prices of yarn, especially of higher counts, 
should not be increased, the Director mentions that fine cotton 
yarns of over 70s counts are disproportionately heavily priced, as 
a result of which the use of fine cotton yarn is giving place to 
cheap Japanese spun silk; if the prices of fine cotton yarns are 
reduced, their use by the handloom weaving industry will increase. 


109. From the foregoing review, the Board finds that there is 
not much direct competition between cloth imported from the 
^ , . United Kingdom and cloth woven in hand- 

one usions. looms. The Board further finds that the 


Indian mill section of the industry has been placed in a better 
position to compete against the handloom industry which is defi- 
nitely handicapped by the tariff on yarns especially those required 
for the production of cloth with finer counts. The likely effect 


I 
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of any further increase in the duties on yarns is indicated in the 
following extract from the representation of the cotton spinning 
industry : — 

The existence of intense internal competition as has been 
shown to be rampant would safeguard the handloom weaver 
against any undue rise in price up to and including 32s counts. 
Counts 408 and upwards would probably rise in price, the 
increase being more marked in GOs and upwards than in 40s 
as there is already keen competition in the latter count among 
Indian mills themselves. This is particularly marked among 
South Indian mills, who are competing in the Calcutta, 

Madras and Bombay markets. So far as GOs, etc., are con- 
cerned, experience of the textile industry in India during the 
past len years has shown that any tendency for particular 

lines to become more profitable than others is soon corrected 

by competing mills switching to the profitable lines and 

thereby prices are brought down to a reasonable level. 

Under the pressure of competition from the mass production 
of mills both in India and overseas, the handloom w^eaver has 
been forced to turn to the weaving of better quality cloths for 
which finer counts of yarn are required than are usually spun 
in this country. Imported yarns already are bearing duties which 
increase the cost of raw material to the handloom weaver. Higher 
duties may result in this section of the textile industry being 
entirely dependent on Indian mills for its supplies of yarn. Lower 
duties may end in the industry being largely dependent on foreign 
suppliers for its fine yarns. The Board’s task is to recommend 
the level of duties necessary to afford adequate protection to the 
Indian cotton textile industry, of which the handloom industry 
forms an important section. Our recommendations as regards 
both yarn and cloth are contained in Chapter X and the Board 
feels that any adjustment of the interests of the spinning industry 
as a whole and of the special interests of the handloom industry 
is a matter with which the Board is not required to deal. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Summary of Findings and Recommendations. 

^ •B . — The numbers in brackets refer to paragraphs except where otherwise 

stated. 

1. The Board considers it necessary to make a survey of the 
period that has elapsed since the existing rates of duty on cotton 
piecegoods came into effect. (13). 

2. The Board gives a survey of the progress of the Indian in- 
dustry during this period, i,e., from September, 1931. (Chapter 
III.) • 

3. The tendency for purely spinning mills to turn to the manu- 
facture of cloth has been emphasised during the period except in 
the Madras Presidency where for special reasons more spinning 
mills have been started. (16.) 

4. The expansion of the industry has been general all over the 
country except in the Bombay Presidency where, though more mills 
have been started in Ahmedabad, there has been a reduction in 
Bombay City and Island which, however, is still the home of 
large combined spinning and weaving establishments. (16.) 

6. Indian mills have increased their production of woven goods 
by 25 per cent, since 1931 and of yarn by 15 per cent., the differ- 
ence being partly explained by the change-over to spinning of 
finer counts but mainly by the greater expansion of the weaving 
section of the industry: (18.) 

6. The Indian mill production of cotton piecegoods rose from 
2,561 to 3,397 million yards during the period, showing an increase 
of 33 per cent. (22.) 

7. The Lancashire Delegation does not consider the year 1931 
as a fair period for comparing imports of that year with those of 
succeeding years as owing to various other reasons there was a 
marked decrease in imports generally and United Kingdom imports 
in particular. (22.) 

8. The Board, however, has limited itself to the period since 
the existing duties came into effect in September, 1931, and has 
taken that year as the basic year. Imports show that trade in plain 

f reys has fallen and that the bleached and coloured sections have 
een able to prevent any further decline. (22.) 

9. Imports of grey yarns above 50s were chiefly from United 
Kingdom till May 1934 when the removal of specific duty on all 
yarns above 50s count has lost to her much of this trade. (27.) 

10. In two folds and in mercerised yarns United Kingdom 
has a negligible portion of the import trade while in bleached 
and coloured yarn the imports are virtually from United Kingdom. 
(27.) . - 
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n. In export trade India finds it difficult to maintain far less 
to increase hef overseas trade owing to keen competition. The 
bulk of her export trade is in coloured goods. (31.) 

12. Further evidence of the expansion of the Indian cotton 
textile industry is afforded by the increased consumption of raw 
material which is 15 per cent, more than in 1931. The consump- 
tion of foreign cotton, especially East African, has increased from 
2,246 thousand bales in 1930-31 to 2,686 thousand in 1934-35, 84 
per cent, of which is taken by mills in Bombay Presidency and 
16 per cent, by the rest of India. (32.) 

13. The consumption of Indian cotton by the mills shows the 
increasing importance of the mill industry which took 15 per cent, 
more Indian raw cotton in 1934-35 than in 1931. In the same 
years mills increased their receipts of foreign cotton by 58 per 
cent., an increase which is accounted for by the greater proportion 
of fine counts of yarn produced by Indian mills. (35.) 

14. Owing to several abnormal causes which were in operation, 
it is difficult to estimate the relative effects of the duties and other 
factors that have influenced market values during the period under 
review. (38.) 

15. One inference that can be drawn from an examination of 
the course of prices is that consumers of cotton yarn and piece- 
goods in India have not been penalised to the full extent of the 
duties. (46.) 

16. While prices of Indian manufactures have been adversely 
affected by the prices and in some cases by the volume of foreign 
imports, the continued low levels of wholesale prices for certain 
lines of piecegoods produced by Indian mills tend to support the 
statement that internal compeiiiion has been responsible to some 
extent for the trading results of the industry in recent times. (46.) 

17. An examination of the financial position of mills in Bom- 
bay City and Island shows that these mills are not making suffi- 
cient profits to cover the depreciation allowances to which they 
are entitled and the large amounts required for interest on bor- 
rowed money. (49.) 

18. An examination of the figures for Ahmadabad mills 
generally shows much better results than the Bombay mills. (50.) 

19. All over India there are large cotton mills well equipped 
and well managed, the gross block accounts of which in many 
cases are covered by reserve, depreciation and other funds, as a 
result of which they are able to manufacture and place their pro- 
ducts on the market more cheaply than new^er concerns. (51.) 

20. Though several of the purely spinning mills have turned to 
weaving partly due to the higher protection afforded to the weav- 
ing side of the industry, the latest accounts of some of the spin- 
ning mills show ihat profits are being made on that side of the 
cotton textile industry after providing for all charges. (52.) 
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2L The Lancashire Delegation and the importers generally 
tirge various reasons for reducing the present level of duties to 
very much lower levels and in the case of yarns above SOs for the 
total abolition of the duties. (55-56.) 

22. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, urges that the ex- 
isting rates of duties should be maintained on cotton cloths manu- 
factured from coarse and medium counts and on artificial 
silk cloths and artificial silk mixtures, and state that the existing 
duty is inadequate in the case of yarns over 40s and on printed 
goods and cloths made from fine count yarns. (57-58.) 

23. The Ahmedabad Millowners' Association states that the 
existing duties are absolutely essential in the large majority of 
cases of Indian manufacture and that in the remaining cases they 
are insufficient to be helpful to the industry. (58.) 

24. The representatives of the Indian spinning industry stale 
that adequate duties must be imposed on all counts of yarns and 
ask for a specific duty of 1| annas per lb. together with a further 
addition of -G anna per lb. to equate the import duty on raw 
cotton. (59.) 

25. The task of the Board is to compare imported goods with 
similar goods produced in India and to equate the prices of such 
imported goods with the fair vselling prices of the Indian products 
and not the actuail selling or realised prices of such products. 

( 60 .) 

26. The Lancashire Delegation has given estimates of the 
prices at which it can import goods manufactured to the specifica- 
tions of certain Indian mill-made goods. The Millowuiers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
have given estimated fair selling prices, on the assumption of 
overheads at certain rates, of goods of the specification of Tin i ted 
Kingdom imported products, which the Indian mills can manu- 
facture. On basis of the comparative prices submitted by the 
Lancashire Delegation it would appear that no protective duty is 
necessary on the goods whose prices they have estimated. On the 
other hand, on the assumption that Indian mills are entitled to 
the overhead allowances claimed, the average fair selling prices 
arrived at by the two Millowners^ Associations indicate that in 
place of the existing duties the ad valorem, rates required in res- 
pect of such goods should be 52*71 per cent, and 48*99 per cent, 
respectively. (63 ,66,70.) 

27. In the case of yarns the Bombay mills have given estimates, 
of fair selling prices of certain counts from which it would appear 
that the duties required to equate prices range from 23*4 per cent, 
on counts of 50s to 45*97 per cent, on counts of 70s grey yarn. 
(72.) 

28. Similar estimates of fair selling prices of yarns submitted 
by the Madura Mills Company, Limited, show that the average 
duty required to equate prices should be 17-70 per cent. (73.) 
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29. Having regard to the terms of reference and to the fact 
that the Lancashire Delegation's minimum prices are not prices 
of imported goods but estimated costings of Indian goods if manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom for export to India in support 
of which no corroborative evidence has been produced the Board 
is not prepared to accept these costings as a basis for the equation 
of prices. (74.) 

30. The Board does not feel justified in accepting for the samei 
purpose the theoretical costings of the United Kingdom goods if 
made in India submitted on behalf of the Indian mills. (74.) 

31. The Board accepts the samples of Indian and United King- 
doom goods which have been submitted by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tions for ])urposes of comparison as typical of imports from the 
United Kingdom and of similar goods produced in India and as 
sufficiently similar in character to justify their being used as a 
means of estimating the degree of protection required by the 
Indian industry. (76.) 

32. The Board does not accept the suggestion made by 
the Lancashire Delegation that mills’ realisation prices or the 
prices at which they have been selling over a substantial period 
of time should be considered fair selling prices within its terms 
of reference. The general interpretation in this country of the 
term “ fair selling prices ” has been accepted by the Board. (77.) 

33. The Board has decided that the average capital cost of a 
spindle should be Tls. 63 and of a loom Rs. 1,575 for the purpose 
of calculating the overhead charges. (80.) 

34. The Board has further decided that the amount of working 
capital required should be taken at a figure corresponding to one 
fourth of the block value; that the interest thereon should be at 
4| per cent. ; that the depreciation allowance should be 4 per cent, 
of the block; that the profit should be fixed at 6 per cent, and the 
managing agency commission at 10 per cent, on profits before 
deducting depreciation. (81.) 

36. On the basis of these overhead charges and after debiting 
the price of raw cotton which on expert advice the Board considers 
suitable for particular counts of yarn and accepting the actual 
manufacturing costs at the rates given by the mills and adding 
bleaching or dyeing charges at uniform rates supplied by the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, the Board has arrived at what it 
considers fair selling prices for different types of cloth for which 
detailed costings have been given by the Millowners’ Associations. 
The Board has compared these fair selling prices with the c.i.f.c.i. 
prices of imported goods and arrived at the amount which would 
normally equate these prices. (84.) 

36. The Board has taken into consideration the statement of 
the Millowners’ Associations that United kingdom goods enjoy 
certain advantages in the matter of finish and in similar other 
respects and has decided that these factors should be taken into 
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account and that an addition of 2 per cent, is necessary to remove 
the handicap of the Indian cloths. (8G.) 

37. On this basis the Board recommends that on cloths of bor- 
dered grey chadars, dhotis, saris and scarves) bleached goods 

and coloured goods (excluding prints) the duty necessary to afford 
adequate protection to the Indian cotton textile industry against 
imports from the United Kingdom should be 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. (86.) 

38. The Board recommends that on plain grey goods the duty 
necessary to afford adequate protection to the Indian cotton textile 
industry against imports from the United Kingdom should be 20 
per cent, ad valorem or 3| annas per lb. whichever is higher. (87.) 

39. On an examination of the c.i.f.c.i. price and the mills* 
realisation price of closely comparable samples submitted by im- 
porters, the Board has also come to the conclusion that its recom- 
mendation regarding the duty necessary to afford adequate protec- 
tion to the Indian textile industry against imports of cotton piece- 
goods is justified. (89.) 

40. Having regard to the fact that the Indian textile printing 
industry is yet in its infancy and that sufficient costings have not 
been given to justify equation of prices, the Board makes no re- 
commendation regarding the duties necessary in the case of 
printed goods. (85.) 

41. In the case of artificial silk and mixtures of cotton and 
artificial silk, the Board finds that in view of the dominating 
position attained by Japan and of the overriding influence exer- 
cised by that country where supplies and prices of artificial silk 
goods and mixtures in India are concerned, the Board does not 
reel justified in attempting to equate the prices of such goods 
imported from the United Kingdom to the fair selling prices of 
similar goods produced in India and on the information and data 
produced the Board is unable to make an accurate estimation either 
of the protection afforded by the present tariff or of the level of 
duties necessary to afford adequate protection against imports from 
the United Kingdom of fabrics of artificial silk and mixture 
fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. (95.) 

42. The Board has estimated the fair selling prices of yarns 
of different counts produced by Indian mills and has followed a 
method similar to that adopted in the case of cloth costings. The 
Board has compared these fair selling prices with the c.i.f.c.i. 
prices of imported yarns of the same counts, but finds the com- 
parison complicated by the consideration that different brands of 
the same counts of yarn are sold at varying prices. (98-99.) 

43. The Board finds that on counts of 40s the duty required 
to afford adequate proiection varies from nothing to 2*84 annas 
per lb. and on counts of 50s from nothing to 0-89 annas per lb. 
and on counts of GOs from nothing to 10 9 per cent, ad valorem. 
On a review of the whole position the Board has come to the con- 
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elusion that the existing levels of duty afford adequate protection 
to the industry and recommend that on yarn of counts of 50s and 
below the duty should be 5 per cent, ad valorem or 1} anna per 
lb. and on counts above SOs, 5 per cent, ad valorem, (100.) 

44. The Board finds that there is not much direct competition 
between the products of the handloom industry and imports of 
the United Kingdom. The adjustment of the interests of the 
handloom weaver and of the Spinning industry is a matter beyond 
the purview of the Board. (109.) 

ALEX. E. MURRAY, 

President, 

FAZAL IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA, 

Member. 

A. RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR, 

Member. 


C. M. KER, 

Secretary, 

Calcutta, the 26ih March, 1936. 



APPENDIX I. 

{Vide paragraph 2.) 

(1) Press Communique issued hy the Special Tariff Board, dated 

the 16th October, 1936, 

The Gkivernment of India in their Resolution No. 341-T. (12)/36, dated 
the 10th September, 1935, have entrusted a special Tariff Board with an 
enquiry regarding the level of duties necessary to afford adequate protection 
to the Indian Ootton Textile Industry against imports from the United 
Kingdom of (a) cotton piecegoods, (5) cotton yarn, (c) fabrics of artificial 
silk and (d) mixture fabrics of ootton and artificial silk. 

2. The following are the terms of reference to the Board: — 

** To recommend on a review of present conditions and in the light 
of the experience of the effectiveness of the existing duties, the level 
of the duties necessary to afford adequate protection to the Indian 
Ootton Textile Industry against imports from the United Kingdom of 
(a) cotton piecegoods, (6) cotton yarn, (c) fabrics of artificial silk and 
{d) mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. By adequate protection 
is meant duties which will equate the prices of imported goods to the 
fair selling prices for similar goods produced in India. 

3. The Board will give full opportunity to the Cotton Textile Industry, 
whether in India or the United Kingdom, to present its case and, if 
necessary, to answer the cases presented by other interested parties. In 
order to facilitate the i^reparation and consideration of such cases, the 
Board has prepared a questionnaire setting out points on which detailed 
information is required. Copies may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Special Tariff Board. 

4. Firms or persons who desire that their views should be considered 
by the Board should address their representations (with six spare copies) 
to the Secretary, Special Tariff Board, so as to reach the office of the 
Board in Calcutta before 9th November, 1935, or at latest the office of 
the Board in Bombay before 16th November, 1935. Dates for public exami- 
nation of witnesses will be notified in duo course. 

(2) List of persons or firms from whom representations or replies 

to questionnaire were received, 

(a) Against any reduction in duty, 

Marwari Association, Calcutta. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnporo. 

Labour Associations recommending protection with stipulations as to 

wages, etc. 

South Indian Textile Workers’ Federation, Madras. 

Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad. 

Nagpur Textile Union. 

JUitls, 

Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

Bengal Millowners* Association. 

( 115 ) 
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Southern India Millowncrs’ Association. 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

The following mills addressed the Board direct: — • 

Buckingham and Carnatic Company, Limited, 

Sri Bamalinga Choodambikai Mills, Limited, 

Cawnporo Cotton Mills Company, Limited, 
llaja Gokuldas Mills, Limited, 

Savatram Bam Prasad Mills Company, Limited, 

of whom all but the first are represented by one or other of the Millowners’ 
Associations. 


Ilandloom and other subsidiary industries. 

Handweavors of the United Provinces. 

Salem Weavers’ Co-operative Society, Limited, Salem. 

Amritsar Textile Manufacturers’ Association. 

Messrs. M. A. Taj and Company, Ludhiana (especially silk ribbon). 
Weavers’ Association, Ludhiana. 

Bengal Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association (especially cotton knitted 
goods). 

Bengal Industries Association. 

Bar Association, Diamond Harbour. 

Punjab Government. 

Assam Government (cloth). 

Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company, liimited, 
A’hmcdabad (sewing thread). 


(b) For a reduction in duty. 

Mr. G. A. Bald. 

Empire Trade League. 

Messrs. Jardine Skinner and Company. 

Babu Bholaram Mussooddee, 

Messrs. G. M. Roy and Company. 

Prof. P. C. Mullick, Calcutta. 

Mr. B. Mukerjec, Lucknow. 

Mr. B-. M. Gandhi, Bansda. 

Mr. S. K. Sundararamaiar, Madras. 

Messrs. W. A. Beardsell and Company, Limited. 

Mr. Devidas Madhowji Thakersay, Bombay. 

United Kingdom Delegation. 

Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Marwari Chamber of Commerce. 

Delhi Piecegoods Association. 

Bombay Piecegoods Native Merchants’ Association. 
Calcutta Import Trade Association. 

Mr. Yoosuf Ali Mohained, Bombay. 
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Uandloom and Subsidiary industries. 

Pandit Nilkantha DavS, Cuttack. 

Sholapur District Weavers’ Central Co-operative Society (yarn). 
Mr. Amicliand Chaganlal Shah and others of Surat (yarn). 
Messrs. Moti Mehra and Company, Amritsar (yarn). 

Messrs. W. A. Beardsell and Company (yarn). 

Government of Madras (yarn). 

Government of Bombay (yarn). 

Government of Central Provinces (yarn). 

Government of North-West Frontier Province (yarn). 
Government of Assam (yarn). 


(c) Others. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

Messrs. Kettlewell Bullen and Company, Calcutta. 

Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. 

Other local Governments and Administrations. 

Mr. C. Gopal Menon, Madras ) y,, , nc i a 

A T»>r 1 1 • i-i 1 X.. f (Merchandise Marks Act). 

Mr. A. C. Mukhcrjee, Calcutta. J 

Messrs. R. J. Wood (Sea Customs Act) 

Mr. V. r. Chottiar (a note on handlooms). 
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lOth September, 1935 
7th October, 1935 . 

8th October, 1935 . 
10th October, 1935 . 

11th October, 1935 , 

11th October, 1935 . 
11th January, 1936 . 
]6th October, 1935 . 
18th October, 1935 . 


18th October, 1935 . 
19th October, 1935 . 

21st October, 1935 . 

21st October, 1935 . 

23rd October, 1935 . 
25th October, 1935 . 
2nd November, 1935 

12th November, 1935 
14th November, 1935 
18th November, 1935 

19th November, 1935 
21st November, 1935 
16th December, 1935 . 


20th December, 1935 . 
21st December, 1935 . 
22nd December, 1935 

24th December, 1985 
25th December, 1935 
26th December, 1935 
28th December, 1935 

12th December, 1935 \ 
13th December, 1935 > 
14ih December, 1935) 
14th December, 1935 


APPENDIX II. 

Programme of the Board, 

{Vide paragraph 4.) 

Resolution of the Government of India. 

Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Member, 
joined in Bombay. 

Mr. O. M. Ker, Secretary, joined in Bombay. 

Rai Bahadur H. Mookerjee, Technical Adviser, 
joined in Bombay. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Member, joined in 
Bombay. 

Sir Alexander Murray, President, joined in Bombay. 

Mr. A. L. Sahgal joined in Calcutta. 

Press communique issued. 

Questionnaire issued. 

Tour programme and visits. 

Visited the Custom House, Bombay. 

Visited the New Great Eastern Mills and the Now 
City Mills, Bombay. 

Visited the Khatau Makanji Spinning, Weaving, 
Dyeing and Bleaching Mills, Bombay. 

Left Bombay, 

Arrived Calcutta. 

Visited Calcutta Customs House. 

Visited the Basanti Cotton Mills and the Rampooria 
Cotton Mills. 

Left Calcutta. 

Arrived Madras. 

Visited Madras Textile Institute and handloom 
weaving centre. 

Left Madras. 

Arrived Bombay. 

Visited the Dye House and Laboratories of the 
Department of Chemical Technology, Bombay 
University. 

Loft Bombay. 

Arrived Ahmedabad. 

Visited the Motilal Hirabhai Mills, the Arvind Mills 
and the New Textile Mills. 

Loft Ahmedabad. 

Arrived Bombay. 

Left Bombay. 

Arrived Calcutta. 

Public Hearings. 

United Kingdom Delegation represented by Messrs. 
Angus D. Campbell, E. Raymond Streat, O. B. 
Clegg, T. Dutton, F. Hopkinson and A. C. Wild. 

The Southern India Spinning industry represented 
by Mr. J. M, Doak, Diwan Bahadur C. S' 
Rathnasabhapathi Mudaliar, Messrs. R. Venkata^ 
swamy Naidu and G. N. Sirur. 
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IGttl December, 1935 
17th December, 1935 

19th December, 1935 
20th December, 1935 
21nt December, 1935 

23rd December, 1935 


12th October, 1935 . 
14th October, 1935 . 

Mth October, 1935 . 

16th October, 1936 

( 

24th October, 1935 . 

28th October, 1935 

29th October, 1935 . 

30th October, 1935 . 

31st October, 1935 . 

1st November, 1935 . 

lObh November, 1936 
i4th November, 1935 

14th November, 1935 1 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce represented by Messrs, 
M. W. Lowndes and W. L. Clement. 

Madras Chamber of Commerce represented by 

Messrs. D. M. Reid and R. N. Ranganadhan. 

Bombay Millowners^ Association represented by 

Sir Joseph Kay, Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Sir 
Hormasji Mody, Messrs. F. Stones and T. Maloney. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce represented by 

Messrs. A. L. Hutson, A. G. Sotiriadi, H. A. 
Henry and H. Royal. 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association represented by 
Messrs. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Seth Chamanlal G. 
Parekh, Seth Sankarlal Balabhai, Seth Narainlal 
Lallubhai, Seth Santilal Mangaldas and Gor- 
dhanbhai L. Patel. 


Interviews. 

Mr. J. M. Doak, Madura Mills, Madras. 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, H. M. Trade Commissioner 
for India. 

Mr. P. S. Sathappa Chettiar, President, Mr. O. 8. 
Rathnasabhapathi Muclaliar, Vice-President, Mr. 
R. Venkataswamy Naidu, Secretary, and Mr. A. T. 
Devaraja Mudaliar, Southern India Millowners’ 
Association, Coimbatore. 

Sir Joseph Kay, President, and Mr. T. Maloney, 
Secretary, Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, President, Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan of Messrs. Birla Bros., and Mr. 
Elder, Piecegoods Manager of Messrs. Jardino 
Skinner <fe. Co. 

^Mr. S. C. Mitter, Deputy Director of Industries, 
Bengal. 

Mr. S. N. Mitter of Basanti Mills. 

Mr. Evans, with IJabu Bholaram Mussooddeo of 
Messrs. Hoare Miller & Co., C.alcutta and Mr. 
Scotson of Messrs. Anderson Wright & Co, 

Messrs. M. M. Mukherji, President and L. M. 
Mukherji, Secretary, Bengal Hosiery Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Mr. Ratan Lai, Manager of Messrs. Hazarimal 
Hiralal, the Manager, Rampooria Cotton Mills 
and Babu Bholaram Mussoodee. 

Mr. S. Mundra, Proprietor of Messrs. Meghraj 
Kanyalal, and Mr. Clements of Messrs. Grahams 
Trading Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Russell of Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Mr. 
Cronopoulo of Messrs. Ralli Bros, with Sir Badri- 
das Goenka. 

Mr. M. W. Lowndes of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
jnierco. 

Messrs. L. B. Green, Director of Industries, Madras 
and D. M. Amalsad, Deputy Director. 

Messrs. D. M. Reid and K. R. Simpson of Messrs, 
W. A. Beardsell & Co., and Mr. Sundaram Ayyar. 

Mr. J. M. Doak of the Madura Mills. 
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19th November, 1936 

26th November, 1935 

20th November, 1936 
27th November, 1935 
28th November, 1935 

29th November, 1935 
2nd December, 1935 

3rd December, 1935 

20th December, 1936 

24th December, 1936 

26th December, 1935 

8th January, 1930 > 
9th January, 1936 ) 
20th to 26th Febru- 
ary, 1930. 


Messrs. K. Kay and J. Nuttall of Messrs. Binny & 
Co., Mr. G. N. Lawrence of Bombay Co., Ld., 
Mr. Wood of Messrs. MacConechy & Co., and Mr. 
Maine of Messrs. Ralli Bros. 

Messrs. C. S. Rathnasabhapathi Mudaliar, Sathappa 
Chettiar, Radhakrishna Naidu and Ganga Naidu. 

Messrs. A. G. Sotiriadi and Lalkaka, Cottpn Piece- 
goods Broker of Messrs. RallL Bros. 

The United Kingdom Delegation. 

The United Kingdom Delegation. 

Mr. A. Campbell, Leader of the United Kingdom 
Delegation. 

The United Kingdom Delegation. 

Mr. T. Maloney and the United Kingdom Delega- 
tion. 

The United Kingdom Delegation and Sir Joseph 
Kay. 

Discussed costings in camera with the Bombay Mill- 
owners^ Association. 

Discussed costings in camera with the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. 

Discussed costings in camera with the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Asso(;jation. 

Sir Joseph Kay. 

Mr. T. Malonoy and Mr. A. P. Walwyn, 
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(Vide paragraph 28.) 

Imports into the Maritime States in Kathiawar. 

(ThOQsands.) 


— 

1031-32. 

1932-33. 

1033-84. 

1934-35. 

1985-36 
(8 months). 

Cotton Yam — Total , . lbs. 

0-8 

20*8 

15-7 

14*6 

8*6 

Pieoegoods — 

Orey unbleached — 

Plain and bordered. 

Pla 

in. 

United Kingdom . yds. 

20*4 

488-8 

402*3 

2,587*0 

6,004-4 

Japan . . • » 

311-7 

1,470*5 

1,342*2 

1,083*4 

1,634*7 

Total . . • i» 

332-1 

1,959*3 

1,746*6 

8,673*6 

7,639-1 

Bordered Grey— 




Bordered. 

United Kingdom. . „ 

1 * 


f 

1,577*3 

149*0 

Japan . • • « 

>• Not separately recorded. -j 

1,841*8 

184*7 

Total. . * • >* 

J 


1 

3,419*1 

334*6 

White Bleached— 






United Kingdom . „ 

156*8 

825*2 

2,019*5 

13,630*9 

13,407*2 

Japan . • • »> 

41*4 

837*7 

1,139*5 

2,472*0 

884-5 

Total . • • i» 

210*2 

1,704*8 

8,210*4 

10,210*5 

14,335*1 

Printed Goods — 






United Kingdom . » 

80*6 

1,034*2 

1,648*7 

1,936*7 

1,289*9 

Japan . . • » 

26*5 

415*8 

5720 

2,260*2 

1,418*2 

Total . . • »» 

58*7 

1,450*0 

2,225*0 

4,220*2 

2,710*7 

Dyed Goods — 






United Kingdom . 

130*7 

786*5 

i 1,259*2 

2,999*9 

2,349*1 

Japan . • • »» 

4*7 

130*9 

138*8 

607*5 

224*0 

Total • * • »» 

144*2 

. 964-7 

1,398*0 

8,625*6 

i 2,678*6 

Woven Coloured — 






Total . • • »» 

16*0 

133-0 

598*6 

2,466*8 

474*8 

(Imports by countries 
not specified.) 






Pent*— Total . . „ 

0-4 

43*4 

90*7 

1,772*3 

1,087*0 

(Imports by countries 
not specified.) 

Total Piecegoods (includ- „ 
ing Fents) — Total. 

761-7 

6,256*2 

9,260*3 

35,378*0 

28,072*6 

(Imports by countries 
not specified.) 
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Artifieial Silk Pieeegoods (Pure 
and Mixture)-— 


United Kingdom 
Japan • . 

Total 


Yds. 


1931-82. 


1*7 

67-1 

« 6-6 


1032-83. 


1088-84. 


1934-36. 


See figures below. 


1935-86 
(8 months). 


Pieeegoodi made miirdku 
Artifieial SUk-^ 

of 







United Kingdom 

• 

»• 

.. 

24 

18-1 

21*8 

20*3 

Japan 

• 


•* 

821-8 

3,078*1 

2,748*8 

492‘9 

Total . • 

• 

It 

•• 

843-0 

8,100-7 

2,786*7 

627*1 

Piecegoods of Cotton < 
Artificial Sttk'— 

and 







United Kingdom 

• 

ti 

.. 

9-7 

22-6 

80*4 

68*4 

Japan 


It 

.. 

380-0 

281-2 

862*6 

1,876*7 

Total 

• 

>1 

•• 

610-8 

467-4 

1,414-0 

1,669*4 
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> 

w 

Ph 
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Perrcntas^e of variation plus or 
minus between columns 3 and 


Cl rH 00 w N 

,14 6» do ^ I ^ 

+ + + °f 1 1 

eo 

: : t : 

*a 

<p ^ W ^ no 

do 01 fH lo 6 ’. 

+ t 7 t 1 1 

iH 

kA 

; 1 : : 


ip 00 CO cp a 01 cp 

th cib fH eo o ® do 

7 n f t 1 1 

6 

. . . 

1 • • ■ 

ns |fv 

|Pi|i 

” e 

o 

As per 
piece. 

152-0 

79-2 

93-9 

22-6 

69-6 

12-3 

<D 

CO 

. . <M 

Indian 

mills’ 

latest 

realiza- 

tion 

prices. 


As per 
piece. 

162-0 

60-0 

80-0 

23-5 

74-0 

13-4 

408-9 

.oca 

^ Ml 


As per 
piece. 

132-0 

69-0 

80-0 

24-0 

75-0 

81*0 

12-2 

468-2 

United 
Kingdom 
price c.i.f. 

00 

01 W 0^ uo CO ■»<< 't 

^ ^ 6i o*j o tH o eo 

fii3 -"fe-Cftcoe-ooiH 

^‘3< 

617-2 

430-8 

430-8 

K . 

si 

§•3. 

<N 

Iba. 

7-99 

3- 33 

5-42 

1-37 

4- 95 

6G3 

0-44 


o 

o 

r . 

£ o 

£ 

»-« 

B500 

B501 

B502 

B503* 

B504* 

B505 

B531 

: : : : 

1 

IV. Piece Dyed. 

9. Shirting 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10. Tussore i>oplln 

Total of section IV — 

All Items 

0 items ocenrring in column 6 . 

6 items occurring in column 6 . 

Average counts 35 x 31 ; reed and pick 60 x 39 































APPEKDIX VI. 

{Vide Table XLIV and paragraphs 67 and 68.) 

Tahh of samples and prkes of United Kingdom imports corufared with Indian mills' average fair sellbig prices for the same 
goods if maniifaeiured in Indian mills to same specifications, according to Millomners^ Association^ Bombay, 
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Percentage 
of over- 
heads to 
bare cost. 

00 

«00>'^‘0 00 
op cn fO 

ocbcbcb‘OkO i^obwcorf* , 

•«j»eocoeooooo aocoeococo , 

Mills' 

bare 

manufac- 
turing cost. 


As. 

per piece. 

67*67 

65*60 

70*58 

72*00 

09*05 

98*07 

13-75 

82*08 

32*36 

32*49 

31*52 

Percentage of 
difierence 
to net 
wholesale 
market 
price. 

CO 

<Ot-.CJOr-lr-l OCOOiO^ 

T-«O»T-l0000<3i COt^cOM*?* 

wscO'ci‘kOi>»co 

Difference 

required 

for 

equal ion. 


As. 

per piece. 

27*00 

24*72 

81*30 

34*00 

59*44 

62*08 

7*15 

. 16*30 

15*00 

16*85 

15*53 

Mills’ 

fair 

selling 

price. 


As. 

per piece. 

80*83 

89*80 

96*23 

98*39 

133*92 

132*59 

18*91 

44*52 

44*59 

43*61 

42*24 

87*84 

Xet whole- 
sale market 
price less 

2 per cent, 
discount and 
appropriate 
duly.* 

cc 

As. 

per piece. 

53*83 

65*08 

64*93 

64*39 

74*48 

70*56 

11*76 

28*22 

29*59 

26*66 

26*66 

Wholesale 
market 
price of 
United 
Kingdom 
imports. 

<N 

1 

As. 

per piece. 

70 

83 

83 

83 

95 

90 

15 

86 

37*75 

84 

34 

Weight 
per piece. 


Lb. 01. 

3 6 

3 10 

3 12 

3 14 

3 6 

3 4 

0 7 

1 10 

1 14 

1 15J 

1 134 

1 8 

Description, 

Plain GTfiys. 

Grey jaconet * 

Ditto •••••• . 

Ditto • • • • « • • 

Ditto 

Grey mull 

Ditto 

Bordered Greys. 

Grey dhoti 

Ditto ....... 

Ditto 

l^ltto ...... . 

^^itto ....... 

Ditto ....... 

>5 

v/2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
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4| aanaa per lb. in the case oi :Xo3. 1, 3 and 4, and i oi the reduced value In other cases. 


AJPEKDIX Vn- 

(Vide Table XLV and paragraph 69.) 

Table of samples and prices of United Kingdmn imports compared with Indian mills' average fair selling prices for the same 
goods if manufactured in Indian rnills to same specifimtions, according to the AhThcdabad Millcmners' Association. 
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Percentage of 
difference to 
net wholesale 
market price. 

<o 

«i><3>oe»coop^wo^-#-^'^’^cow'^*ceO'7i 

i^t^ob»Qc»<P«p«trtnb^e^d;».Jh«A<ba><£>i^ 

Difference 

required 

for 

equation. 


8 00 04 (Ft o 0> 00 O 0> M (M <M 0» «5 os CO <0 00 « 

. tt> COiftiOOOfH-.1*OpC»P^»OI>'04MMcpcO<C»t^Or^Qp 

5‘3< ooiMobcboboboscowiAcibcbcbebcibw'^iX)^'^ 

C0C0e004»-*iH»H04'0iw<NiC4(N(N04We0OSkO<Okft 

a> 

A 

Mills’ fair 
selling price. 


§ r-lr-^tH'^CDl/OOSOSeOQDfMFit.tf'.tOOOr-I^OCO 
.a> <»<^<»®i>fHOMioi>'0<o«pcoooo*o«|pooo 
jSp, »0»0»0(j4<>l»rtl>OT0SrHTt,<c>«C)50|t.0J<®(^4<QO 
oso&oso*'^'.ii^oo0x«<ooeo®cot>'00oocc’»0(x»n 

53 tHt-I 04C404>H 

p< 

Net wholesale- 
mark et price 
less 2 per cent, 
discount and 
appropriate 
duty.* 

CO 

o l>eoOScOCO«OOJ»HCOOSr^MMMrHrHr-(OOOSC4rJ< 

.«> OOSWOOCDcOWCOCOrHCOFttH'^COeOMlT-l^opO 

^'S. kb^'^cocboobcJsthdbibcoobdbOTcbwt-O'^tb 

^ U. <0 ® <» »« 04 04 <M O <0 O kO ec CO CO lO O lO O C» i-( C3S 

g rH r-lf-)C4 

p« 

Wliolesale 
market 
price of 
United 
Kingdom 
Imports. 

or 

<6 o 

.8 

on-;" COC0C^O'<«'<«*<t>00'*f*00trHCJS0SCS00 00 00'^r-<'«KG4 

OOOOCiOl'-fiOCOC05000CO^-Fj«'Oc.iiC><0«C>*-iiOr^.C4 
^ M r-i 04 04 04 rt 

p« 

Weight 
per piece. 

TM 

Hstrf# HmmHi 

^ CO eo eo CO iH iH tH *00 *r-*i-t04r-» *04 04 * ‘CO ♦ 

.0 

Description. 

Grey jaconet 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Grey dhoti 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bleached mull 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bleached nainsook 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bleached Twill 

Ditto ......... 

Bleached shirting 

Dyed mull 


e4co^i-ttHoco *>0 •cDojeO’^ .^or* . .oo • 

•-•i-i *04 ' 04 04 04 04 • r-i fl • *04 • 


4f aimas per lb. in tbe case of Nos. 1, 3 and 4, and one fifth of the reduced value in other cases. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

(Vids paiagraph 84 and Table XLVIH.) 

Samples of Mian goods and of competing goods from United Kingdom, submitted for comparison by MiUowners’ Associations. 
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Percentage 
of c.i.f. 
price 
required 
for 

equation. 

ri 

1-4 

22-47 

28-16 

10-00 

2-70 

11- 17 
18-00 

15- 51 
17-73 

12- 68 
17-35 

19- 18 
29-10 
24-34 
22-11 
17-82 
14-55 

20- 44 

16- 08 
As. 

per lb. 
required 
for 

equation, 

4-40 

1-00 

Difference 

between 

fair 

selling and 
c.i.f.c.i. 
prices. 

— 

10 

S os CO rH 0> |> tS CO 00 Q os ® r1 CO O eo ‘O 8 

. S5<^*0*'-'t'OOOS■x^«pSos<C>aOt•OOC4»0 ^ rn oo 

C, -a jj* 

S, 1 

Cloth impobtbd feom United kingdom. 

C.i.f.c.i. 

price. 

OS 

g OS kO <M t-. <0 CO l> CO XS CD to xs »0 <© O OS 2 O xS 

. djCOCT. OSOO^M^COrHOrHCpOWlOlOOStO ^^*{5 W CO 

? ‘ 3 . 0 tbcMoccocbdbf^oobt^dbAAfHCD IT'cb * 0 , ob oj 

-<3 C4(NCOCOCOU5COxi<t-kOeOC4eOCOO'>tS3 ^ C01> 

3 tHi-HHiHiH »“♦ P, S 

p< a 

C.i.f. 

price. 

00 

2ost*l>Oxl«tODI040xJ« rHtoO fHOOOtD.-’©’ S 

. WQpqOrH04t;-W«pOiD^'i^ 35 

5 ‘B.O •hT^oscbwTHtb-'hcbr^kfXNiDibojcs ^cb o. ob 

"f-t <M(MDicooo»neoxi<tc»D(Mc<ioj(NTi*eofc P eoto 

c3 

p< p< 

Eeed and 
pick (com- 
bined). 


0001*OOx*<cDQOOOOOaOOO xS COCO 

Counts. 

<o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

80x120 

70x80 

88x30 

48x58 

48x58 

40X40 

36x40 

44x36 

44x36 

42x36 

42x86 

42x46 

30x26 

70X60 

24x36 

40x48 

CLOTH PRODUCED IN INDIAN MILLS. 

Realised 

price. 


As. 

per piece. 

• 

• 

• 

44-00 

41-00 

54-00 

3900 

47-00 

71-50 

184-00 

152-00 

* 

158-00 
146 00 
6000 
174-00 
per yd. 
4-12 

per piece. 

64-00 

61-08 

Fair 

selling 

price. 

•xP 

2oOCOCDCDCOf^OP-<MtDkDOSr-il--DSt^P-^xJt g CDCp 

. 35 OS .H CO tp CO Dl «0 «rt 1 - t - CD T^l 1;- (N OTj rH O ^ iH S *7< 

3 *5.*^ -i''i'»^Di'^c^'^c.i»Hi>dbdb6s(:b6sib *5. os cb 

^ r/r-l C0DIC0xJt'.rt«5>.i<»«00a0C0if5OiDi0l^^ iOl>. 

P* A 

Reed and 
pick (com- 
bined). 

CO 

xP (M 00 -rp Xp o xt 00 o 01 -t O xj* CO OO (N O CD 

ODIi-<(Mxp-.pOSOCSDICCO'<f.pCOcOr-( O CD 01 

rX rx rx rx rx rH 1 -t rx rx rx rx rX rX rx rX tX fX 

Counts. 

w 

60x80 

60x80 

40 X 50 
60x80 

80 X 100 

70x90 

38x44 

50 X 46 
60x60 
38x44 
40x40 
36x40 
88x44 

36 X 40 
36x30 
36x44 
30x24 

50x50 

24x28 

38x44 

Sq. yds. 
per 
piece. 

IH 

OOsDCDt-r-OxPxpCCOSCOt-OOr-CCO CD Cl't 

0»;5»pcci^r^0>^'rfcccpcpt>.3pl_'-cc0 CO *9 'f 

*o ci ^ 6: Vi ao i) ck c> cb C'^ 

rX TXrxrxrxrxDJC4xPCOCOCOCOeCiTp X* xpC-S 

Description. 

Bordered grey 

Ditto 

Bleached scarf 

Bleached dhoti 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bleached jaconet 

Bleached mull 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bleached longcloth | 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bleached shirting . . . • . 

Ditto 

Dyed shirting 

Ditto 

Dyed voUe ...... 

Plain grey mull 

Ditto ! 


Tht^se particulars have not heen supplied by the mills. 



APPENDIX IX. 

( Vide paragraph 89.) 

Closely comparable samples of Indxan goods and of competing goods imported from United Kingdom submitted by the Lanca- 
shire Delegation, Chambers of Commerce and dealers in piecegoods for comparison of mills’ realised prices with c.i.f.c.i. 
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(1) Average price of 1 sq. yd. =3*069 as. 

(2) Average price of 1 sq. yd.=2-697 as. c.i.f.c.L Bififerenco -372 as. 

Average price of 1 sq. yd. c.ii.=2-669 as. Percentage differcme is 14*48. 



APPENDIX X. 

{Vide paragraph 58 (fc).] 

Statement submitted by the Millowners^ Association, Bombay, showing the estimated consumjpUon of piecegoods per head 

in India. 
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